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MRS, HERMANN VEZIN, 
O® the leading represen- 
tatives of the London 
Stage, the subject of our en- 
Sraving this week is one of 
the best known and most 
respected, alike for her dra- 
Matic talentsand long and ho- 
Nourable publicservices. She 
18 in many respects the most 
Tefined female comedienne 
We possess, and the intro- 
duction of her portrait into 
Our gallery of contemporary 
Celebrities will therefore 
Prove specially acceptable, 
We doubt not, to a very 
arge circle of readers. Mrs. 
ermann Vezin ‘is the se- 
Cond daughter of the late 
r, George Thomson, a 
Merchant of Liverpool. Her 
mother was a Miss Cook, 
daughter of Mr. Jas. Cook, 
Who for thirty years was a 
ass singer at the Theatre 
oyal Drury-lane. Mrs. 
ezin is niece to the late 
William Lenian Rede, and 
Second cousin to Mrs. W. 
West and Mrs. -Waylett, 
She left England with her 
Parents when quite an in- 
fant for Australia, and at a 
Very early age evinced many 
Qualitiesfor the stage, which 
er mother, through reverse 
of fortune, had been com- 
Pelled to adopt a second 
time in life. At the early 
‘ge of eight she was en- 
8aged, with her mother, at 
the Theatre Royal, Sydney, 
When she played juvenile 
Characters with the greatest 
Success. About this time 
there arrived in Sydney 
Mons, Chariea, a celebrated 
facher of dancing, by whom 
She was. instructed in the 
€rpsichorean art. Before 
Teaching the age of eleven 
She was deprived of the love 
and care of her father, a 
8entleman highly respected 
and esteemed. Shortly after 
1s bereavement;her mother 
€parted with her family for Hobart Town, where 
: ts. Vezin (then Miss Jane Thomson) made her first 
PPearance as a dancer with immense success. After 
© years of uninterrupted triumphs, she was engaged 

h ae George Coppin, then manager of the Launceston 
* ! re, in whose company she performed such parts as 
a youth would permit. She visited Melbourne, and 
eo versatility of talent was pronounced by the 
pee The manner in which she threw 
aa ee 0 every part which she undertook, proved 
aie r oat and soul were in her profession. In fine, 
- s ac nowledged one of the greatest favourites that 
= ever trod the Australian stage ; and, no matter 
€n or where she took her benefits, the house was 
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MRS. HERMANN VEZIN. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker-street, 


never large enough to hold her numerous admirers, the 
streets being literally thronged for hours prior to the 
opening of the doors. 

In the spring of 1857 she bade adieu to a world of 
admirers, and started on her voyage for England in 
the ship Kent. She arrived in London in the follow- 
ing June, and made her first appearance on. an 
English stage, September 15, at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre, in the character of Julia, in Zhe Hunchback, 
The critical notices of the press on her performance 
at Sadler’s Wells were altogether} in her favour. The 
Times remarked: “ From stage-trick she is thoroughly 
free, her expression even of the most intense emotions 
is easy and unexaggerated, and her delivery through- 


out is unaffected and na- 
| tural... If, as we under- 
stand, this young actress 
canie directly from Aus- 
tralia to London, the tho- 
roughly unprovincial and 
unconventional style of her 
action is most remarkable.” 
Another discriminating cri- 
tic for a leading morning 
journal wrote: “ Her deli- 
very is clear, expressive, and 
rich. Her personation of 
the unsophisticated and 
loving Julia was a_ well- 
sustained and finished piece 
of acting, marked by many 
fine, natural touches. We 
shall watch with interest 
the progress of this lady in 
other parts, as she is evi- 
dently very young, and 
gifted with powers of no 
ordinary range, which, when 
matured, may give the world 
a great actress.” Such were 
the expressions of critical 
opinion on all sides, and it 
is satisfactory to find that 
the subsequent career of the 
fair and enthusiastic de- 
butante has so abundantly 
justified the high promise 
that was thus held out. 

During the season at Sad- 

ler’s Wells she played seve- 

ral of Shakespeare’s heroines 

—Rosalind, Juliet, Portia, 

&e. She next appeared at 
the Haymarket as Rosa- 
lind, in As You Like It, 
and made an equally fa- 
vourable impression. Her 
rare sweetness of voice, and 
her graceful and unaffected 
manner, were no less appre- 
ciated there than.in the 
less fashionable quarter of 
Sadler's Wells. While at 
the Haymarket she again 
played Julia, in The Hunch- 
back, with increased success; 
also Viola, in Twelfth Night, 
‘Beatrice, in Mauch Ado 
About Nothing, &e. From 
the Haymarket she trans- 
ferred her services to the 
Lyceum, and from that time 
2 to the present she has held 
the position of leading actress at one or the other of the 
theatres devoted to legitimate drama. 

In February, 1863, she was married to Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, and the following year they acted 
together at the Princess’s, in a comedy written ex- 
pressly for them by Mr. Westland Marston, entitled 
Donna Diana, and the success of which must be attri- 
buted in no small degree to Mrs. Vezin’s clever acting. 
Her pourtrayal of the self-willed and imperious woman 
—who, instigated by a perverse and unnatural theory, 
conceives herself to be superior to all-the gentle an 
confiding impressions of her sex, but, presently, plier 
hard struggle, lives to be undeceived, and to admit the 
instincts of her better nature—was managed with con- 
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summate delicacy and tact. She had evidently formed 
a strictly correct theory of the part she had to play, 
and she never played any part with more artistic finish 
and propriety. Nothing could have been more frigid 
than her disdain ; nothing more stately than her self- 
confidence ; nothing more charming than her devices 
and airs of coquetry ; nothing more intense than her 
mortification ; nothing more refined than the gentle- 
ness and tenderness into which she was at last subdued. 


Then, in the same year, Mrs. Vezin played Rosalind nt : 


at the festival held at Stratford on the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary, and carried all before her, taking, as the 
Times put it, “even the London visitors by surprise.” 

In 1865, Mrs. Vezin migrated to Drury-lane, where 
she remained for four seasons, and, during that time, 
her three greatest successes were, as Mrs. Oakley, in 
Colman’s comedy of Zhe Jealous Wife; as Constance, 
in the tragedy of King John; and as Margaret, in 
Faust. ‘We may note, in passing, that Mrs. Oakley 
requires no ordinary representative. She demands 
that peculiar combination of vigour and refinement 
which in our modern bustling schocl of comedy has 
become so very rare. She needs vigour on the one 
hand to give her storms the requisite illusion, and art 
as much on the other to restrain her vigour from ex- 
cess, and make her transitions from doubt to certainty, 
and sadness to indignation, just as easy and as natural 
as they are for the greater part diverting. Asa key 
to both, her representation requires genuine emotion, 
as the source that gives all her aspects their requisite 
reality. Hence so many actresses have failed in the 
part ; but Mrs. Vezin’s name may be worthily coupled 
with that of the incomparable Mrs. Glover, in her as- 
sumption of that character. As Constance, Mrs. 
Vezin’s success was equally marked. Everybody had 
expected that she would make a real impression in 
that portion of the character of Constance depicting 
her tenderness, pathos, and sorrows; but hardly any- 
one could have anticipated that she would display 
such intensity of passion and such grand bursts of 
feeling as marked the scene in the French camp with 
King Philip, where Constance, distracted by her griefs, 
enters, and pours out her lamentations for the loss of 
her son. 

From Drury-lane Mrs. Vezin went to the Lyceum, 
to act in Lord Lytton’s new play of the Leightfu Herr. 
This was produced on Saturday, August 3, 1868, and 
on the Monday morning following Mrs. Vezin re- 
ceived from the noble author a most eulogistic letter, 
in which he heartily congratulated her on her success, 
which, he said, surpassed all his anticipations. 

Mrs. Vezin subsequently appeared at the Queen’s, 
winning golden opinions as Marie in Plot and Passion. 
Her recent triumphs at the Holborn as Clara Douglas 
in Money, and Lady Teazle in the School for Scandal, 
must be too fresh in the memory of our readers to re- 
quire recounting ; and it is with great satisfaction that 
we learn that her services are retained for the coming 
season by Barry Sullivan for his elegant little theatre, 
which we hope will long continue to be, as it has been 
since he assumed the management, the home of the 


classical drama in London. 


FROM SPRING TO WINTER. 


By ANNA GRAHAM, 
Author of “‘ The Old Man’s Story,” ‘‘ Too Late,” ée. 


TuE Spring-tide came, with sunny lights out-leaping 
Through slants and sparkles of the pleasant rain, 
And greening buds with folded leaves in keeping, 
And birds that sought, with song, our land again ; 
And purple violets, like sweet eyes peeping 
Along the woodside lane. 


Then said I, ‘‘Give me Summer’s noontide hours, 
Glad with the laughter of the reedy rill ; 
The fulfilled promise of white-blossomed bowers— 
Red roses blushing by my window:sill ; 
Sweet are spring violets and pale wind-flowers, 
But these were sweeter still.” 


The Summer came, her flowery garland wreathing ; 
Red roses bloomed along my garden way ; 
The lily white, her fairy spire unsheathing, 
Shook pearly bells upon the golden day ; 
And roving south winds came, with perfumed breathing, 
From bean-fields far away. 


Then said I, ‘‘ Give me Autumn’s rich completeness, — 
The full in-gathering of this golden grain, 
The songs of harvest home—the luscious sweetness 
Of redly-glowing fruits.” Then, o’er the plain 
And mist-crowned hill, in silence and in fleetness, 
Came Autumn and his train. 


He breathed upon the flowers around my dwelling, 
And then they drooped their pretty heads to die ; 
He scared away the songbirds with the yelling 
Of his fierce winds that hurried rudely by ; 
He spread his pale and misty mantle, quelling 
The brightness of the sky. 


66 i 
Oh, give me back, fleet year,” is all my wailing, 
nthe §ive me back Hope’s silenced April chime ; 
1 Jeaves are falling, and my life is failing ; 
Bring back to me its vanished joy and prime 
Its withered blossoms in the dust are trailing : 
Come back, sweet violet time.” = 


Swift comes the Winter night so lone and dreary ; 
Oh, heart of mine, how deep the shadows fall ; 
How fast the dead leaves drop! my soul is weary, 
For the lost Spring-time it would fain recall, 
And Winter’s snows are drifting coldly near me ; 
Soon they will cover all. 


Golden Rov. 


N the morrow there was to be a 
general flitting. It was the very 
last day at Seaview. Trunks stood 
in the halls, locked and _ strapped, 


’ the affair as gay as one ever can 
make a last evening, with the 
subtle, prophetic sadness which 
always seems to haunt the air. 

Lucy Haversham had hurried through her packing, and 
two hours after dinner she went down into the hall, 
where she knew well enough some one waited for her. A 
handsome man looked up from the newspaper he was 
making pretence of reading, when be heard her foot on 
the stairs and came forward to meet her. A tall, noble- 
looking fellow, with a fair Saxon face and clear blue eyes. 
John Pembroke was a man whom all women liked. Miss 
Haversham had meant to be an exception, and had 
carried herself distantly when she first came to Seaview, 
but had ended by something a little more than a flirta- 
tion, a little less, perhaps, than a love affair with him. 
She had a good deal of worldly wisdom. She knew that 
she needed money, and had no certain prospect of it. 
Her uncle had brought her up as liberally as if she had 
been his own daughter, but if he should die to-morrow 
she was not sure of money enough to keep her in gloves. 
He might have willed her something, or he might not. 
He had never told her, and she knew that to make a 
brilliant marriage had been the object and end of her 
social training—the one thing her Uncle and Aunt Haver- 
sham expected of her in return for all their outlays in her 
behalf. 


It was a strange oversight on their part which had 
allowed her to come to Seaview, and be left there to her 
own devices. Mrs. Haversham had been in mourning for 
her sister, and, of course, out of society. She did not 
care to let her niece go to any very gay place without her; 
and, just as they were settling their plans, some friends 
had begged for Miss Haversham’s company at Seaview, 
and her aunt and uncle had consented. 

To be sure, they might have been justified in trusting 
something to the common sense of their niece. Lucy was 
in her twenty-fourth year, and had already proved herself 
to be anything but an easily impressed young lady ; and 
then, she had been well instructed as to what the other 
high contracting party in any matrimonial compact she 
might form was expected to bring. Miss Haversham was 
accustomed to reason about it very coolly and clearly. 

She had known from the first that Mr. Pembroke was 
poor ; that he had nothing but his old name, his hand- 
some face, and fascinating manner, and a certain amount 
of talent for drawing, which always made his illustrations 
in demand, and on the proceeds of which he lived. This 
knowledge made her very distant toward him at first, and 
she was utterly at a loss as to what had brought about 
the change, and established their more than friendly re- 
lations. She knew well enough that he meant to ask her 
before they parted for some pledge of constancy, and she 
had settled her own course in her mind. She did not ask 
herself how much she cared about him, or whether she 
was likely ever to care as much for any one else. She 
preferred to put those points out of sight, and consider 
only the manifest impossibility of nothing plus nothing 
being equal to the demands of fashionable life. In those 
days she had never thought of any other kind of life as 
possible. So she had a purpose this afternoon. She 
meant to make him see the matter as she did, and she 
meant to make him see it before he had subjected him- 
pee pain of hearing, or her to the pain of saying, 

0. 

She nodded gaily as she met him, and said a few 
merry words as they went down the steps together; but 
he wags in no lively mood, and her gay sallies provoked no 
rejoinder. 

“It is so good of you,” he said, at last, ‘‘ to give me 
one more walk, busy as I know you are to-day, among 


these dear old scenes. I believe every one of th il 
photographed on my heart and brain. I think 1 sha 

never forget one tree, or one of these old rocks, or JUS 
how the tide comes up among those crags, or the suns¢ 
that flushes sky and sea. There is only one thing tha 
makes a man’s memory so clear—one thing which I hav¢ 
learned this summer, for the first time.” 

Lucy Haversham trembled a little. She felt, 
mutinous longing to hear what he had to say—to let him 
goon. Something told her that her whole life woul 
hold no sweeter draught than he was offering her Jus 
now. She must have cared for him more than she ha 
known, or these low words, this tender, pleading toné 
would not be so dangerously sweet. But she had traced 
out her course beforehand, and she would not be lure 
away from it by false lights. 

‘“‘Don’t be sentimental,” she rejoined ; ‘‘it is not at all 
becoming ;” and this time there was something hollow 1 
the gaiety of her tone. ‘Do you not know that sentt- 
ment is out of fashion? JI, at least, was brought up t? 
look on it as forbidden fruit. Of course I am to marry 
some day, but that will be an affair of common sense, not 
sentiment.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” 

Pembroke’s voice was low and a little hoarse. There 
was an earnestness in it which compelled the truth to her 
lips. She answered him as frankly as she would have 
acknowledged the facts to her own soul. 

‘‘Merely what I say. Not that I despise sentiment, 
but that I am too poor to indulge in it. I have nothing 
of my own. When I marry, it will be a man rich enough 
to give me all that 1 have been accustomed to. I shall 
not be a happier woman, or make my chosen lord 4 
better wife, for having talked sentiment with you under 
the trees at Seaview. Let us confine ourselves to non- 
sense.” 

He stopped right in the path where they were walking; 
and took both her hands in his. 

“‘ Look at me,” he said, almost sternly. 

She looked up at him; her dark cheeks crimson, her 
great brown eyes telling him what she meant he should 
never know, her lips tempting him with the ripe sweet- 
ness that some day another man’s money was to buy. 

“‘Tf it were not for this—this worldly wisdom, this 
cursed prudence—you would have loved me,” he said, 
after he had read the story in her eyes. ‘‘ Very well—l 
shall not envy the man who will be your husband. 
would not exchange places with him.” 

‘Your words are not choice ones,” she retorted, with 
an indignant tone and glance, but, at the same time, 
grieved quiver of lip and eyelash. 

He released her hands, and bowed courteously. ‘If I 
forgot myself, pardon me, Miss Haversham. It will not 
happen again.” 

He commenced at once to talk about other subjects ; of 
the foliage beginning to change; the autumn flowers 
adorning the paths ; some illustrations he was making 
for a book of poems ; the people they had met at Sea- 
view ; steering clear, very carefully, of all dangerous 
themes. 

Somehow Miss Haversham had succeeded almost too 
well for her own pleasure. She wished he had not un- 
derstood her so quickly, or not obeyed her so readily: 
She longed to hear him say once how weil he loved her, 
though that was the very thing she had prevented him 
from saying. She was too proud a woman, however, to 
make any steps backward ; besides, she understood per 
fectly that she had done the only wise thing. So she 
joined in his converse upon indifferent matters, and greW 
all the time more vexed to see how easy he seemed t0 
find it. 

On the way home he gathered a handful of golden-rod, 
selecting carefully the richest and fullest blossoms. 

** Will you wear some of these to-night?” he asked 
her. ‘The flower should suit you, for there is no senti- 
ment about it, and its name suggests the quality which 
must commend objects to your taste. I want to see how 
this splendid orange hue will look in your dark hair.” 

‘Yes, I will wear them,” she said, putting out her 
hand for the blossoms. ‘‘I like them—they are royal. 
wonder who will gather golden-rod for me next year! i 

‘¢ T will, if I am alive, and you are not married.” 

She had made the remark in a half pensive strain, not 
expecting any answer. His words, so earnestly spoked, 
half startled her. 

“You will forget,” she said, trying to be carelessly gay: 
‘‘ Nothing would surprise me so much as that a ma? 
should have a memory a year long.” og 

‘ Perhaps, then, I shall have the pleasure of surprisiN8 

ou.” 

She laughed and shook her head, as she ran up the 
steps with the flowers in her hand; but, once in her ow? 
room, she felt no inclination to laugh. Something sadder 
than tears was in her heart. She felt as if in some 
strange way hove had been swept out of her life ; as 4 

she cared not what stars might shine on her in future, 
since one star would rise for her no more. 

She roused herself at last to dress for the evening. She 
meant to look well this last night. She put on a thin 
black dress, through which her neck and arms gleame®s 
polished and perfect as marble. Then she twisted the 
long sprays of golden-rod in her heavy falling hair, a? 
shaped the wreath like a coronet above her brow. | The 
effect was striking. She looked like a princess witl 
crown of dusky gold. 

John Pembroke’s eyes kindled a little as he came to 
meet her. She was a surprise to him. Beautiful as 2° 
had always thought her, there was about her this even? 
a queenlier grace, a subtler charm. But he said nothing: 
It was not his way to pay compliments, except with a 
eyes ; and he certainly, that night, did not pay them with 
his lips. 

It was midnight when Lucy went upstairs, with some 
words that Mr. Pembroke had been singing ringing 1% her 
ears :— 

My heart is heavy, my heart is old, 

And that proves dross which I counted gold ; 
I watch no longer your curtain’s fold— 
The window is dark, and the night is cold, 
And the story for ever told, 
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as the story for ever told? Had she lost something 
she might yet seek for vainly and with tears ? She looked 
Out of her window toward the sea that lay tossing beneath 
© September moon. She had chosen her room for this 
Same glimpse of that wide waste of waters. It meant 
eternity to her, because it stretched away into a boundless 
mystery which seemed infinite. It had preached her 
Sermons subtler and more searching than any preacher’s 
Volee would ever utter. Her worldly aims, her petty 
®ares of this life, always shrank into insignificance when 
She looked from that window. Gazing out now, it seemed 
© her as if this world were done with ; and, standing on 
© shore of some other life, she could measure calmly 
What she had done in this. And she asked herself, had 
She done well ? 
here might be greater and better men in the world 
an John Pembroke; but she had lived twenty-four 
years without ever finding one whose heart made answer 
© her heart as she knew that his might. She knew there 
Were things she could say to him that she could never 
Say to any one else. Apparently light fellow that he was, 
She knew his nature was honest, and fearless, and 
reverent—that he looked toward eternity with a straight- 
°tward, earnest-purposed, unshrinking gaze; and she 
Saw what she had lost. From the unquiet, glistening sea 
% Voice seemed to come, whispering, as he had sung, of 
a “story for ever told ”—her life’s story, of which she 
had made a failure so soon. 
he damp chill of the night was penetrating her veins, 
Saturating her garments. She got up, shut her window, 
and, in shutting out white moon and tossing sea, seemed 
to have shut out with them part of her pain. 
She got down to a late breakfast the next morning. 
er train did not go until eleven. 
“So Pembroke is gone ?” 
Some one said this as she was descending the stairs. Miss 
aversham felt her heart stand still as she waited for the 
answer. 
*“Pembroke? Yes. He said he had business to see to 
Which wouldn’t let him wait. He was off at eight o’clock.” 


She was thankful that she had heard the news, and got 
Over the spasm it caused when no investigating eyes were 
taking note of her. When she joined the group at the 

Cor she was able to hear the same tidings over again 
Quite unmoved, and answer gaily, as her wont was, to all 
Sallies about him. 
She had not been back in town more than three weeks 
efore she saw in the columns of a literary paper an an- 
nouncement that the publishers of a certain poet, desiring 
0 Issue a volume with illustrations, had arranged with 
embroke for the designs, and he had gone abroad to 
Confer on the subject with the author, and to study the 
Poems at his leisure among the scenes where they were 
Written. 

She either did not feel anything, or she would not let 
herself know that she felt it. She read the passage as she 
Would have read a similar item of news about any other 
artist ; and that was all. 

Miss Haversham had a gay season that year ; it kept 
er too busy and too tired to think much. Fortunately, 
Mm the set in which she moved, Pembroke, the designer, 
Was little known, and there was not much danger of her 

faring his name mentioned. She had one trunk into 
Which she never looked. Into it she had thrust hurriedly, 
the last day of September, all her tokens of Seaview—a 
Carved box, among other things, that held the withered 
Sprays of golden-rod, the fanciful crown, which had been 
1s last gift to her. 

Summer came round again. Lucy Haversham had 
Stown strangely restless, and she understood how rest- 
‘8shess might easily degenerate into crossness. During 

ugust and September the family were at Newport. 

hey had a cottage there, and meant to stay as long as 
€ weather was pleasant, and there was anything 
80lng on. 

Soon Miss Haversham began to see that for her there 
Was something very special going on. She had met a few 

imes in society, during the last winter, one Reginald 

Ore, a man in whose veins ran the bluest of blue 
blood. A fine, cool dignity pervaded his manners. You 

Row without being told what his features were—the hizh 
cad, the Roman nose, the dark, haughty eyes, the thin, 
Passionless, proud lips. He was a man whom the 
World delighted to honour ; wealthy, andof good descent. 

18 attentions conferred honour, like a patent of nobility; 
&nd Miss Haversham began unconsciously to set a higher 
Value on herself when she found that she was singled out 
4s their recipient. 

‘te did not make love to her at all. For loye-making, 
48 1t is generally understood, he was quite too cool and too 
dignified. But he sought no other woman’s side—he 

Tove and rode with her; his mother and sisters often 
falled on her, and showed themselves ready to make her 
Welcome at the cottage where the Gores had held summer 

Ohday for so many vanished years. Mrs. Gore and her 

’ughters were not-handsome. There had been some- 

ing very charming in the mother’s face long ago, but she 
Was as lifeless and proper now as a lay figure hung with 
Sachemires, and glittering at proper hours with diamonds. 
lik, Gore and Miss Margaret were like their brother— 
R © him in pride and in dignity, as well as in the haughty 

man features. 
oe were not of Lucy Haversham’s kind. She felt 
= led when she sat with them in their very proper and 

€gant rooms, or drove with them, at sober pace, in their 
@Uultlessly well-appointed family carriage. To say that 
a uncle and aunt were gratified would be to put it very 

Udly indeed. They had social tact enough not to dis- 
“y any undue exhilaration ; but their niece, if no one 


= a understood it perfectly. 


he Has it occurred to you, my dear,” said Mrs. Haver- 
Gore one day, attempting extreme dignity, “that Mr. 
800 “'s attentions are very marked, and that you are likely 
n to be obliged to answer to him the most important 
‘uestion of your life ?” 
rep ve importance of the question depends on my 
rejer? pues Lucy answered, perversely. ‘‘A woman’s 
hoes suitors are not of any especial consequence to 


“Rejected ! ” Mrs. Haversham put up both hands, as 


if to ward off a blow, and a look of blank horror crossed 
her face. ‘* Have you been flirting with Mr. Gore ?” 

‘*Hardly. I think the affair has been rather too cool 
and stately on both sides to be called a flirtation, aunt. 
Mr. Gore is not given to sentiment ; and I don’t think I 
am now.” 

‘Mr. Gore’s attentions are an honour—and you will 
do well to estimate them at their value, Lucy. How 
many such opportunities do you think are likely to offer 
themselves? You are not an heiress, and not a great 
beauty.” 

A glint like steel came into Lucy Haversham’s eyes, 
but she controlled her temper perfectly. It seemed as if 
her uncle and aunt were growing tired of ‘her. The tears 
filled her eyes, her face turned white. 

“J will not disappoint you if I can help it, dear aunt,” 
she said, in a low, tremulous voice ; and then she went 
out of the room. 

The 29th of September came round, and old memories 
were haunting her like ghosts. Just one year ago that 
day she had walked with John Pembroke at Seaview, and 
he had gathered the golden-rod for her hair. He had 
promised to gather it for her again this year, if 
she were unmarried still. Then she thought bitterly 
what wastes of waters rolled between them—what other 
tide, bitterer and yet more pathless, swept them apart. 

That afternoon, when upon the beach with Mr. Gore, 
he asked her to be his wife. His manner never varied 
from its cool, calm dignity. His words were admiring 
and respectful, rather than fervent. If they had come 
yesterday she might have said yes; for in this offer the 
very things she had coveted, whose attainment she had 
once set before herself as the only things needful, were 
laid at her feet—all of them, and more. But, even 
while she listened to Mr. Gore’s courtly words, her mind 
had been roaming with John Pembroke among the asters 
and golden-rod at Seaview ; and for her life she could 
not bring herself to make him the promise he asked. But 
neither did she refuse it. 

‘“‘Let me give you my answer to-morrow,” was all 
she said. ‘It is a momentous question, not to be decided 
hastily.” 

And Mr. Gore, sure of his triumph in the end, ad- 
mired her sense of dignity, and talked tranquilly about 
Ruskin and Turner as they went home through the crim- 
son sunset. 

When Miss Haversham opened the door of her room 
she saw a box upon her table strongly tied, and with ex- 
press labels on it. Her heart gave a great bound. She 
wrenched at the cords and tore them off. When the 
cover was removed she saw a moss basket, nicely packed, 
filled with sprays of golden-rod ; and, lying on it, a little 
note, which she opened and read. It contained but a 
few words. ‘‘I promised you golden-rod on the 29th of 
September this year, if you were still unmarried. I came 
back from over the seas to keep my word, and show you 
that one man has ‘a memory a year long.’ ” 

She would have known the handwriting, even if she 
had not been remembering all day the promise which 
seemed so impossible of fulfilment. Was it possible, also, 
that the old story had not been “ for ever told ”—that for 
her there was still place for repentance ? 

The next morning she gave Mr. Gore an answer that 
surprised him. There was a new and sweet humility in 
her manner, which almost charmed him into forgiving 
her, in spite of his anger. 

“Perhaps you will despise me,” she said, after telling 
him that she could not be his wife. ‘‘ After having been 
so much together you may have had reason to expect a 
different answer; and I believe I should have given a 
different one had you asked me before yesterday. But I 
have been searching my own heart, and I have found 
that one old memory had power to keep me from being to 
you a loyal, loving wife, and you are too noble to be 
deceived into marrying any other.” 

Mr. Gore forbore entreaties or reproaches. He was 
too proud for the one, too truly a gentleman for the 
other. He did not refuse, either, to take the little hand 
put out to him so pleadingly. Lucy Haversham had 
done him good, though as yet he might know it not. He 
would have more faith in love, hereafter, more respect 
for all women, because this one had been true to herself. 

Lucy went from her interview with bim to one scarcely 
less trying with her aunt. In it she told the truth, and 
the whole truth. Mrs. Haversham found it as useless to 
blame as it was to remonstrate. 

It seemed as if some fairy kept John Pembroke ad- 
vised of Miss Haversham’s movements. She had not 
been at home a week before, one evening, his card was 
brought up to her room. She happened to be dressed as 
he had seen her last, in black. She waited a moment to 
put the golden-rod, which careful tending had kept fresh, 
in her hair. Then she went down, looking again a radiant 
queen, whom the crown of dusky gold suited well. When 
the first greetings were over he touched the blossoms in 
her hair. 

‘* Did you wear them to give me courage ?” he asked, 
looking into her eyes. 

‘‘T wore them,” she said, softly, ‘‘ because I loved 
them—because I have found they are the only gold worth 
a heart-beat—that the things I used to think necessary 
were only pleasant, not vital.” 

“¢ And you are ready to do without them, and trust to 
me to keep want and care away from the woman I love ? 
Are you mine, mine ?” ; iene: 

He was holding her close, and looking straight into her 
face, where the blushes burned. She gave him a smile, in 
which her soul was fused like a pearl, 

‘* If you want me, yes.” : 

** You shall never be sorry, while God gives me life to 
love you.” 

And she never has been. 


The fine old red-brick mansion called Cromwell House, on 
Highgate-hill, has recently been opened as a Hospital for 
Convalescent Children, in connexion with the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury. It is called 
Cromwell House because the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth built it, rather than from his haying lived there, for 
there is no evidence of his having paid it more than occasional 
visits. 


Hobe bersus (Coquetrp, 


Ditty—otherwise Miss Amelia 
Turner—was the orphan niece of 
Miss Penelope Turner, a dear, 
sweet old maid, who overflowed 
with love and charity for every- 
body, and called each individual 
thief and rascal in the neigh- 
bourhood ‘‘ poor fellow ! ” always 
insisting that, if it were not for 
some opposing circumstance, he 
would be a most worthy person. 
Of course she doted on Dilly, and 
saw in the pretty young creature 
| all the charms and virtues under 
Ze = the sun, Undoubtedly Dilly was 

~~ loveable ; she was bright, good- 
tempered, and very winning ; but she had one failing— 
she was a most thorough coquette. A cynical person once 
remarked of her that she would have coquetted with her 
great-grandfather, if no one else could be got, just to keep 
her hand in. But as this cynic was one of those with 
whom Dilly would not coquet, his severe judgment might 
be classed with those coming under the term ‘sour 
grapes.” But be it undersiood that, if Dilly had a 
wonderful amount of knowledge in the art of using eyes, 
smiles, pouts, and wiles, she used it without any bad 
intent ; for, though as subtle as a serpent in coquettish 
ways, she was as innocent-hearted as a child—or Aunt 
Pen. She coquetted before she could walk or talk— 
putting her baby head on one side, glancing up through 
her long lashes, and then finishing the matter by turning 
up her rosebud of a mouth for a kiss. Do you wonder 
that she continued it as a girl—continued it till stern ex- 
perience gave her a lesson that touched the centre of that 
wilful little heart, and rent away the network of folly and 
trifling that enveloped it ? 


Dilly could not remember either the father or mother 
whose hearts had clung fondly together in life, and 
now rested side by side in far distant India. Brother 
and sister she never had ; but when the little creature 
was brought to Miss Penelope by her faithful nure Susan, 
under the care of an old friend of her father, Aunt Pen 
took her to her warm heart from that time forth. 

All the little boys with whom Dilly came in contact 
suffered more or less from her bewitchments. Many 
were the offerings laid at her shrine ; but Susan, who re- 
mained with them, had often to put a positive veto upon 
pet squirrels, tame mice, and various choice specimens of 
animated nature. Aunt Pen would have allowed the 
house to be overrun with them ; but, fortunately for her, 
Susan possessed more force of character, and, though 
loving Dilly dearly, could make a stand at times. She 
was, in fact, the ruling power in the house, and Jenny, 
the maid-of-all-work, looked up to her as a superior being. 

Among Dilly’s youthful captives was one dark-eyed 
little fellow, who remained faithful through all the ups 
and downs of childish love. Others withdrew, or 
quarrelled, or formed violent attachments in other quar- 
ters ; but he never changed; and so, when she was 
seventeen and he twenty, Stephen Whitmore loved her 
even as her father had loved her mother. But the time 
had not yet come for her either to value or understand 
this love. Therefore, when Stephen came to her one 
day, blushing and trembling like a girl, to tell her that it 
was decided that he was to go abroad with his uncle, to 
remain at least a year, and would she—could she— 

Dilly looked in his face with laughing eyes, and asked, 
would she—could she—what ? 

And when Stephen stammered out something, so very 
much confused that no one but a coquette could have 
understood, she replied that she neither would nor could. 
Whereupon Stephen turned and left her without another 
word, but with a look in his dark eyes that haunted her 
for days. But the night before Stephen left he drew Dilly 
out under the old chestnut-trees and repeated the ques- 
tion more steadily and without stammering. Her heart 
thrilled a little at his earnest tone, but she refused him, 
saying, sweetly, that she would miss him much as a dear 
friend; upon which Stephen started aside as though 
stung ; then, catching her hand, he pressed it to his breast, 
and, with a broken ‘*Good-bye, Dilly !” disappeared from 
her sight. 

Aunt Pen was dozing in the parlour when poor Stephen 
roused her. To her amazement she found herself clasped 
in a pair of stout young arms, and warmly pressed to a 
throbbing heart. Inasecond more she was most tenderly 
kissed, and felt two tears drop on her cheeks ; and then, 
before the words, ‘‘ Good-bye, dear, dear Miss Pen!” had 
ceased to sound in her ears, she was once more alone. 

Susan was standing at the gate, meditating in the moon- 
light ; Stephen wrung her hand bard as he passed her. 
She watched him sadly as he hurried up the hill. 

‘Miss Dilly has given him a sore heart this night,” 
she thought. ‘*Ah, well! I fear her time will come yet.” 
And so it did. ; 

Stephen did not return in a year’s time; his parents 
never failed to receive letters from him each week, and 
many a token of fond remembrance was sent them ; but he 
remained away till three years had passed, and then he 
came. As far as outward appearance went he was a very 
different Stephen from the blushing, awkward boy that 
left them ; he was now a tall, well-developed man, with a 
face that had force and character in every line, and yet 
with a certain touch of tenderness about the mouth and a 
kindly gleam in the eyes that won the liking and good-will 
of those he looked on. But if his feelings for Dilly were 
the same he concealed them go well that, although they 
were often together, the little coquette could not discover 
whether he still loved her or not. Iam sorry to say that 
the three years had not altered Dilly in respect to coquet- 
ting ~in fact, she indulged in it more than ever, and of 
course was a greater proficient in the art ; she was prettier 
too, and that without losing her charming air of freshness. 

After Stephen had been at home about a month a new 
actor appeared upon the scene. This was a young Cuban, 
whose mother was an American. She had some cousins 

jin the neighbourhood, and had requested her son to 
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make them a visit. Sebastian Torredos was at once an 
object of interest to all the young ladies—and gentlemen, 
too, though not for the same reason. To be sure, some 
of the young ladies would have liked it better had he 
spoken broken English; but, unfortunately for him, 
having passed the greater part of his boyhood in the 
United States, he spoke the language like a native. Still, 
he looked very Spanish, and as he could speak that lan- 
guage also like a native, matters were quite satisfactory. 
He and Dilly met on equal ground, for both were accom- 
plished in the same game of skill, and neither was in 
danger of being injured. 

Stephen still made no sign, and poor Dilly experienced 
a heart-felt anxiety because he did not, before she was in 
the least aware that she entertained such a feeling. To 
drive it away she flirted with the Cuban, for that reason 
and also with an unacknowledged desire to sting Stephen, 
if he cared enough for her to be stung. Each day she 
grew more anxious to find some mark of interest, and 
each day was as far from discovering it as ever. In the 
midst of it all Stephen was obliged to be absent for 
several days on some matters of business, and in his ab- 
sence Dilly found herself growing fearfully tired of Don 
Sebastian Torredos. One afternoon she set out on a long 
walk and stayed till dusk, lest he might lounge in in his 
usual listless way and spend hours with her. 

Before she returned Jenny came trotting in from the 
village. ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Susan,” said she, ‘‘is a letter for 
Miss Amelia.” 

**Put it on the mantelpiece in the dining-room,” re- 
plied Susan. 

Now there was a peculiarity about that mantelpiece ; a 
mirror stretched along it, leaving a small space unoccu- 

ied at each end, on which it was well enough to place 
etters; but behind this mirror lurked a crack, into 
which, if an article slipped, it disappeared as completely 
as though it had gone into a crevasse on Mont Blanc. 
Jenny knew of the crack, of course, and placed the letter 
by the side of the mirror ; but when Dilly came in, know- 
ing nothing of it, she laid some wild flowers she had 
gathered in the same place, and in doing so pushed the 
letter a little too far, and down it went. She heard it, 
and began to inquire into the matter, but, when Susan 
told her, said, indifferently— 

‘« It’s no matter ; the letter must be from Mary Wilcox, 
who is in London; she always writes a lot of rubbish. 
I know it is from her—she said she would send me an 
account of a party that was to come off this week.” 

The next day Stephen returned from his journey, and 
the same evening met Dilly ata little gathering. She 
was rather puzzled by a questioning look in his dark 
eyes—a look in which, in spite of himself, there was 
occasionally mingled a glance of tenderness. This only 
aroused Dilly to more active flirting with the Cuban. 
She knew Stephen disliked him, and when she saw his 
troubled gaze she assumed a confidential air which her 
companion instantly caught up. 

Toward the close of the evening Dilly was seated by an 
open window, the Cuban by her, and Stephen standing 
opposite. The conversation turned upon letters. 

‘*T received one yesterday,” said Dilly, laughing, 
‘written upon a most important subject—at least to the 
writer ; but I shall not answer it for a very good reason.” 

** And what is that, pray ?” asked the Cuban. 

“Perhaps I will tell you to-morrow, when you bring 
that sea view you spoke of showing me,” returned she, 
with the confidential air that was intended to distract 
Stephen ; but on giving him a side glance she shivered at 
the change in his countenance.’ So cold, so dark and stern 
was the expression, that her heart sunk within her, 
and as she turned her head to more fully see him he 
leaned forward, and, fixing on her a look of contempt, 
said, slowly :— 

“*You speak of pictures—do you remember the one we 
were looking at last week, and the words underneath it, 
‘ Love desecrated dies ?’” 

Then he turned from her and addressed a gay remark to 
a young lady near him. 

Dilly saw him no more till the following week ; but she 
heard in the meantime that, much to the regret of his 
parents, he had decided not to remain at home, but 
again to go abroad. When she did see him it was but for 
a moment, and with others around them; the clasp 
of his hand was loose and careless, the look he gave her 
as he bade her good-bye one of quiet indifference. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


BY THE RIVER. 
By ANNA GRAHAM, 
Author of ** The Old Man's Story,” “ Too Late,” dc, 


Ir is so lonely this summer noon 
Here by the bright-faced river ; 
The waves are singing the old soft tune 
They sang to usin that happy June: 
Do you ever, beloved, where you dwell, 
Think of the love-bright hours that fell 
To you and me by the river? 


Oh, is it so long—so long ago— 

Since we walked by the low-voiced river ? 
My dark hair now has a touch of snow— 
You scarce would think it could alter so— 
For it seems to me but yesterday 
That I felt your hand with its ripples play 

As we walked by the singing river. 


I think you would scarcely know the face 
= You kissed that night by the river ; 
or time and tears have stolen its grace 
ae your shoulder gave it a resting-place ; 
7 ene 1 know, is still young and bright, 
wa ooked to me on that fair June night 
en last we walked by the river. 


Young and bright in its bea 
In the light of the vast Tee bloom, 
T turn away from the lone, dark tomb - 
What do you know of darkness or gloom 
Walking with angels, as they stray ‘ 
In the beautiful land of endless day 
Beside the Eternal River ? 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Essays ad Bhetches. 


—_—_q——_——— 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON SCRAMBLERS. 


THERE are people who are never 
what Northern housewives call 
‘* straight ’—people who seem to 
have been born in a scramble, who 
live in a scramble, and who, when 
their time comes, will die in a 
scramble, just able to scrawl their 
signature toa will that ought to 
have been made years ago, and 
\ that does not embody their real 
intentions now. Emphati- 
cally the Unready, they are 
never prepared for any- 
‘\ thing, whether expected 
or unexpected; they 
make no plans more stable than 
good intentions, and they neither 
calculate nor foresee. Every- 
thing with them is hurry and 
confusion, not because they have 
more to do than other people, 
* but because they do it more 
loosely and less methodically— 
because they have not learnt 
» the art of dovetailing or the 
mystery of packing. Conse- 
quently half their pleasures and 
more that half their duties slip through their fingers for 
want of the knack of compact holding; and their lives 
are passed in trying to pick up what they have let drop, 
and in frantic endeavours to remedy their mistakes. 
For scramblers are always making mistakes, and going 
through an endless round of forgetting. For one thing, 
they never remember their engagements, but accept in the 
blandest and frankest way imaginable two or more invita- 
tions for the same day and hour, and assure you quite 
seriously when, taught by experience, you push them 
hard and probe them deep, that they have no engagement 
whatever on hand, and are certain not to fail you. In an 
evil hour you trust to them. When the day comes they 
suddenly wake to the fact that they had accepted Mrs. 
So-and-So’s invitation before yours ; and all you get for 
your empty place and your careful arrangements ruth- 
lessly upset, is a hurried note of apology, which comes 
perhaps in the middle of dinner, perhaps some time next 
day, when too late to be of use. If they forget their own 
engagements, they also ignore yours, no matter how dis- 
tinctly you may have tabulated them, and are sure to come 
rattling to your house on the day when you said em- 
phbatically you were engaged and could not see them. If 
you keep to your programme, and refuse to admit them, 
more likely than not you affront them. Engagements 
being in their eyes moveable feasts, which it does not in 
the least degree signify whether they keep on the date 
set down or not, they cannot understand your rigidity of 
purpose ; and were it not that as a tribe they are good- 
natured, and too fluid to hold even annoyance for any 
length of time, you would in all probability have a 
quarrel fastened on you because your scrambling friends 
chose to make a calendar for themselves, and to insist on 
your setting your diary by it. And as they ignore your 
appointed hours, so do they forget your street and num- 
ber. They always stick to your first card, though you 
may have moved many times since it was printed, duly 
apprising them of each change as it occurred. That does 
not help you, for they never note the changes of their 
friends’ addresses, but keep loyally to the first. It all 
comes to the same in the end, they say, and the postman 
is cleverer than they. But they do not often trouble their 
friends with letters on their own account, and they have 
a speciality for not answering such as are written to them, 
and, when they do answer them, of not replying to the 
questions asked or giving the news demanded. They do 
not even reply to invitations like other people, but leave 
you to infer from their silence the yes or no they are 
meditating. When they in their turn invite you, they 
generally puzzle you by mismatching the day of the 
week with the date of the month, leaving you tormented 
with doubt which you are to go by; and they forget to 
give you the hour. Besides this, they write an illegible 
sprawling hand, and they are famous for the blots they 
make and the Queen’s heads they omit. 

A scrambling wife is no light cross to a man who values 
order and regularity as part of his home life. She may 
be, and probably is, the best-tempered creature in the 
world—a peevish scrambler would be too unendurable— 
but a fresh face, bright eyes, and a merry laugh do not 
atone for never-ending disorder and discomfort. This 
kind of thing does not depend on income, and is not to be 
remedied by riches. The households where my lady has 
nothing to do but let her maid keep her to the hours she 
herself has appointed are just as uncomfortable in their 
way as poorer establishments, if my lady is a scrambler, 
and cannot be taught method and the value of holding 
on by the forelock. Sometimes my lady gets herself 
into such an inextricable coil of promises and 
engagements, all crossing each other, that in despair 
she takes to her bed and gives herself out as 
ill, and so cuts what she cannot untie. People wonder at 
her sudden indisposition, looking as she did only yester- 
day in the very bloom of health ; and they wonder at her 
radiant reappearance without a trace of even languor upon 
her ; they do not know that her retirement was simply a 
version of the famous rope-trick, and that, like the 
Brothers Davenport, she went into the dark to shake her- 
self free of the cords with which she had suffered herself 
to be bound. It is a short and easy method certainly, but 
it has rather too much of the echo of ‘‘ Wolf” in it to 
bear frequent repetition. In houses of a lower grade, 
where the lady is her own housekeeper, the habit of 
scrambling of course leads to far greater and more mani- 
fest confusion. The servants catch from the mistress the 
trick of overstaying time, and punctuality at last comes to 
mean an elastic margin, where fixed duties and their ap- 
pointed times appear cometically at irregular intervals. 
The cook is late with dinner ; the coachman begins to 
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put-to a little after the hour he was ordered to be at ie 
door; but they know that, however late they are, the 
chances are ten to one their mistress will not be ready 10F 
them, and that in her heart she will be grateful to them 
for the shelter their own unpunctuality affords ee 
This being so, they take their time, and dawdle 4 
their pleasure; thus adding to the pressure whic 
always comes at the end of the scrambler’s day, when 
everything is thrown into a chaotic mass, and nothing, 
comes out straight or complete. Did any one ever kno’ 
a scrambling woman ready at the moment in her Oe 
house? That she should be punctual to any appointmen 
out of her house, is, of course, not to be thought of; bu 
she makes an awkward thing of it sometimes at home: 
Her guests are often all assembled, and the dinner hour 
has struck, before she has torn off one gown and dragge 
on another. What she cannot tie she pins, and her pips 
are many and demonstrative. She wisps up her halr, 
not having left herself time to braid it; and the conse” 
quence is that before she has been half an hour in the 
room ends and tails are sure to stray playfully from thet 
fastenings, and come tumbling about her ears. Her 
jewels are mismatched, her colours ill-assorted, her belt 
is awry, her bouquet falling to pieces. She rushes into 
the drawing-room in her morning slippers, smiling an 
good-tempered, with a patchwork look about her—some 
thing forgotten in her attire that makes her whole appeaT” 
ance shaky and unfinished—fastening her last button, OT 
clasping on her first bracelet. She is full of regrets an 
excuses delivered in her joyous, buoyant manner, or 1n @ 
voice so winning, an accent so coaxing, that you cannot be 
annoyed. ‘Besides, you leave the annoyance to her hus- 
band, who is sure to have in reserve a pickle quite suffi- 
ciently strong for the inevitable rod, as the poor scram 
bler knows too well. All you can do is to accept her 
apologies with a good grace, and to carry away with you 4 
vivid recollection of an awkward half-hour, a spol 
dinner, and a scrambling hostess all abroad and out 0 
time, sweeping through the room very heated, very good- 
tempered, only half-dressed, and chronically out © 
breath. 

Scramblers can never learn the value of money, either 
for themselves or for others. They are famous for 
borrowing small sums which they forget to return; 
but, to do them justice, they are just as willing to len 
what they never dream of asking for again. Long ago 
they caught hold of the fact that money is only a circu- 
lating medium, and they have added an extra speed t0 
the circulation at which slower folks stand aghast. To 
be sure, the practical results of their theory are not very 
satisfactory, and the confusion between the possessiv@ 
pronouns which distinguishes their financial catechism 18 
apt to lead to unpleasant issues. Scrambling women aré 
especially notorious for the way in which they set them- 
selves afloat without sufficient means to carry them on ; 
finding themselves stranded in mid-career because they 
have made no calculations, and have forgotten the rule 
of subtraction. They find themselves at a small Italian 
town, say, where the virtues of the British banking sys- 
tem are unknown, and where their letters of credit an 
circular notes are not worth more than the value of the 
paper they are written on. More than one British 
matron of respectable condition and weak arithmetic has 
found herself in such a plight as this, with her black-eye 
landlord perfectly civil and well-bred, but as firm as 4 
rock in his resolution that the Signora shall not depart 
out of his custody till his little account is paid—a plig 
out of which she has to scramble the best way she can, 
with the loss perhaps of a little dignity and more repute, 
at least in the locality where her solid scudi gave out an 
her precious paper could not be cashed. This is the 
same woman who offers an omnibus conductor a soverelg? 
for a threepenny fare ; who gives the village grocer a ten- 
pound note for a shilling’s-worth of sugar ; and who, 
when she comes up to London for a day’s shopping, aD 
has got her last parcel made up and ready to be put into 
her cab, finds she has not left herself half enough money 
to pay for it—with a shopman whose faith in humat 
nature is by no means lively, and who only last week was 
bitten by a lady swindler of undeniable manners and ap- 
pearance, and not very unlike herself. She has beet 
known, too, to go into a confectioner’s, and, after having 
made an excellent luncheon, find to her dismay that she 
has left her purse in the pocket of her other dress at 
home, and that she has not sixpence about her. In fact 
there is not an equivocal position in which forgetfulness, 
want of method, want of foresight, and all the other 
characteristics which make up scrambling in the concrete, 
can place her, in which she bas not been at some time °F 
other. But no experience teaches her; the scrambler 
she was born, the scrambler she will die, and to the last 
will tumble through her life, all her ends flying, and de- 
precating excuses on her lips. 


Scramblers are notoriously great in making promises, 
and as notorious for not performing what they prom1s¢- 
Kindhearted as they are in general, and willing to do theif 
friends a service—going out of their way indeed to proffer 
kindnesses quite beyond your expectations and the rang? 
of their duties towards you, and always undertaking 
works of supererogation, which in fact lead to more tha? 
half their normal scramble—they forget the next hour thé 
promise on which you have based your dearest hopes. Or; 
if they do not forget it, they find it is crowded out of tim? 
by a multitude of engagements and prior promises, of ® 
of which they were innocently oblivious when they offere 
to do your business so frankly, and swore so confidently, 
they would set about it now at once, and get it out ° 
hand without delay. The oath and the offer which yo" 
took to be as sure as the best chain cable, you will find 0? 
trial to be only a rope of sand that could not bind so mu¢ 
as a bunch of tow together, still less hold the anchor of 2 
life ; and many a heart sick with hope deferred, and wl ‘ 
the disappointment which might have been so easily Pr 
vented, has been half broken before now from the ang¥}® 
that has followed on the failure of the kind-hearte 
scrambler to perform the promise voluntarily made, ap e 
the service freely offered and earnestly pressed on a re ie 
tant acceptor. This is the tragic side of the scramble 
career, the shadow thrown by almost every one 0° ~ 
class. For all the minor delinquencies of hurry and un 
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Punctuality in social affairs it is not difticult to find full 
= Hee forgiveness ; but when it comes to untrust- 
* rthiness In graver matters, then the scrambler becomes 
= Scourge instead of only an inconvenience. The only 
= © Way of dealing with the class is to take them when 
© can get hold of them, and to accept them for what 
“fy are worth ; but not to tely on them, and not to at- 
“mpt any mortising of one’s own affairs with their 
Promises, They are the froth and foam of socicty, pretty 
. pleasant enough in the sunlight as they splash and 
ras about the rocks, but they are not the deep waters 
1ch bear the burden of our ships, and by which the life 
© world is maintained. 


Little ‘inners. 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—XI. 


By Marcaret Hops, 
Author of ‘Many Shades of Life,” ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,’ dc. 


SECOND BILL OF FARE FOR AUGUST. 
Macaroni soup. 
Stewed eels. 
Roast neck of veal. 
Devonshire pie. 
Fruit pudding. 
Lady’s own almond cream. 

MACARONI SOUP. 
b Take two pounds of gravy meat, cut up small, a ham 
ne, six onions, two turnips, two carrots, a saltspoonful 
°F celery seed (tied in muslin, and put into the soup half 
4n hour before it is strained), and two orthree peppercorns. 
ut the meat and onions into the stock-pot with a bit of 
Utter, and let it fry until brown, then put in three 
Pints of water and the turnips and carrots, and simmer 
°r two hours. Then strain, take off the grease, and 
Season it. Put it into the tureen, and then throw in 
harter pound of best Italian macaroni prepared as fol- 
ws : Break up the macaroni into pieces about an inch 
ong, set it to simmer in a pint of water, well salted, with 
4 shake of pepper and half an ounce of butter. To be- 
“ome perfectly tender it will take two hours. Macaroni 
Bauch has been some time in the house cooks better than 

Ww. 
STEWED EELS. 
Never buy eels unless they are alive, as if they are 
Kept a day before cooking they have not their flavour ; 
€sides, there are other objections to eels whose history 
You cannot trace. An eel should not weigh less than one 
Pound to be good for stewing, still a smaller size will do. 
he eels being cleaned and skinned, cut off the heads and 
taj 8, and reserve to make gravy. Cut up the remaining 
Portions into pieces about three inches long, roll them in 
lour, pepper and salt, and fry them in dripping ; let them 
be Covered in it. When the pieces of fish are browned, 
Set them before the fire, and drain every particle of fat 
from them ; set them aside to get cold. Eels thus cooked 
“te deprived of the oil which makes them so unpleasant 
ke Many persons. When cold put them into a very good 
Town gravy, made as directed in Letter V., with the 
Addition of the fish-heads, and a little essence of anchovy 
mushroom vinegar. Let the eels simmer very gently 
© hour, and just before serving add a tablespoonsful of 
fine Sherry. The gravy should be thickened with a little 
r, 


ROAST NECK OF VEAL. 
wreke about three pounds of the best end of neck of veal. 
1th a sharp knife remove the bones, and then place on 
‘© meat the following stuffing : Equal quantities of fat 
’con minced and suet, double their weight of bread- 
5 mbs, an egg made very thick with chopped _ parsley 
He Sweet herbs, a grate of nutmeg, pepper, salt, and a 
Se chopped lemon-peel. Mix all thoroughly together, 
. l up the meat, tie it round with tape, and put at each 
= .2 bit of fine muslin, to prevent the stuffing from es- 
‘ping. Rub over the outside of the meat a hitle flour, 
weer, and salt, and roast quickly for about an hour, 
pelt basting at short intervais. It must be beautifully 
Town on all sides. This is an exquisite little dish, much j 
] °re juicy and tender than either loin or fillet, and far ! 
in S expensive. Take the bones from the meat, fry them | 
of . Stewpan with two onions ; when brown put half a pint 
of Water and let it boil until reduced to half. Puta cup 
to Water through the roasting pan, season to taste, add 
thi. © above gravy. Take off all grease, and make it as 
ick as melted butter, pour over the meat and serve. 
rp DEVONSHIRE PIE. 
it ake a pound and a half scrag of mutton, place 
oe a stewpan with five onions, half a pint of 
tend. pepper and salt, let it simmer until perfectly 
Do <T; then take out the meat and remove every 
ttion, from the bones, which return to the stew- 
_ With another onion and a teacup of water. 
Whice 1t has boiled half-an-hour add this gravy to that in 
Died; the mutton was stewed. Put the meat into a deep 
all ra season with blackfpepper and salt, then lay on 
t neh onions used in stewing it, and on the top of this a 
ths. < layer of apple marmalade, which is much better for 
if, pUtPose than sauce ; however, it may be substituted 
Make” convenient. Fill up the dish with the gravy and 
two 2 crust as follows: Take half a pound flour, 
butter aces fine beef suet shred thin, two ounces 
Water, or lard, a pinch of salt; mix together, with 
times’ into a smooth paste. Then roll out three 
en beating the paste with the rolling-pin until 
b ee 18 well mixed in, Then put it on your pie, and 
in ¢ ently for about an hour. Serve hot. A pie made 
Dieg hese is free from the objection to Devonshire 
Ve much Tes as fat mutton or pork, and is generally 
Take ee FRUIT PUDDING. : 
take out ne ripe plums (or any other fruit you prefer), 
fry; the stones, crack them, put the kernals to the 
bro macud mix to one pound of fruit half a pound of 
Ounces sacar Make a crust in the proportion of four 
Take a 8 © 81x of flour, a pinch of salt, and water to 
thin ick paste. If you wish the crust to be very 


and delicate, roll it out once before putting it in the 
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basin, otherwise it is not necessary. Put in the sweet: | 
ened fruit, then a lid of paste on the pudding, and boi 
nearly two hours. It makes a nice addition to this pud- 
ding to stew some of the same kind of fruit separately in 
a pie-dish, in the oven is best. Sweeten and serve in a 
glass dish, and help a little with the pudding, which 
seldom contains fruit in proportion to crust. Serve with 
thick milk made as follows: Beat up the yolk of an egg, 
pour on it boiling hot a quarter of a pint of new milk ; 
sweeten to taste, and let it be perfectly cold and thick 
before serving. If necessary, set it in cold water, or if 
the weather is very hot afford a morsel of ice. 
LADY’S OWN ALMOND CREAM. 

Take half a pint of new milk, boil it with a laurel leaf, 
pour it boiling on the beaten yolks of three eggs, sweeten, 
add sufficient of the almond extract (see Letter II.) to 
flavour it well. Then stir in a quarter of an ounce of 
gelatine dissolved in a teacupful of milk and whisk it 
until it is beginning to set, then put it into a mould. 
A few dried cherries soaked in noyeau may be used to 
decorate this cream, which is inexpensive, easily made, 
and very nice.—Your affectionate aunt, MARGARET. 


Cheattes and Amusements, 
——————_>—_—__ 

Drury Lane.—Bells of the Kitchea—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

Ap:LpHI.—My Precious Betsy—{At Eight)—The Serpent on the Hearth— 
Domestic Economy. Seven. , 

Otymprc.—A Private Inquiry—John of Paris—The Fast Coach. Half-past 
Seven. 

Princess’s.—Presumptive Evidence—(At a Quarter to Nine) Acis and 
Galatea—A Quiet Family. Seven. 


Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—Joan of Arc. Half-past 
Seven. 
PRINCE oF WALES’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 


Excuse. Seven. 

Gatery.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—An Old Score— 
(At a Quarter to Ten)—Columbus.—Ballet. Seven. 

New QuEEN’s—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

NEw Royarty.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Roya CHARING-cROSS.—Edendale—A New Burlesque—The Pirates of 


Putney. ; 
StanDARD.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. > 
CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 


PoLyTEcHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 


Five, and from Seven till Ten. 2 
Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


EE —————————————————— 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Aveust 22, Sunpay.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. Full 
. Monday.—St. Bartholomew. [moon at4.24 A.M. 
. Tuesday.—Sun sets 7.2 P.M. 

. Wednesday.—Chatterton died, 1770. 

. Thursday.—Prince Consort born, 1819. 

. Friday.—Jup. due S., 4.49 a.m. 

. Saturday.—Twilight ends 9.2 p.m. 


= Son Ss 
Our letter Pushes. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Toe Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post'free) mit Tea. teens eee 178.100! 
Half a Year ; eee eoepents est eletes ml Osted: 
Quarter of a Year ; : 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 


ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring Tux 
Lapy’s Own PaPeEr from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 
G. M. M. (Brighton).—We could not offer you anything for 

the riddles, extracts, and recipes, even if they should be 

found available for our columns, and we are generally well 
supplied also in all these sections of the paper. ; 

NeELLic C.—Chatelaine braids, described by our Paris corre- 
spondent, consist of three heavy plaits hanging low on the 
nape of the neck.—Make your blue silk with demi-train, 
gored, a sash, Pompadour waist, and Maria ‘Theresa sleeves, 
Trim with notched ruches, White tulle frills are pleated in 
the neck and sleeves. The best plan for your Marseilles suit 
is a single skirt, gored, plain tight waist, coat-sleeves, sash, 
and a sailor jacket. Trim with white Marseilles braid. 

Rezpa.—To whiten clothes that have been made yellow 
by poor washing, pnt a handful of powdered borax in 
the water in which they are boiled.—lf the ends of your 
fingers are naturally large you cannot make them smaller; 
but if you have made them ‘‘stumpy” by biting or tearing 
your nails, you may possibly improve them by treating the 
nails with care. 

Mrs. E. M. L.—Make your daughter’s piqué dress according 
to the directions given above to ‘‘ Nellie C.” for making a 
Marseilles suit. 

GERTRUDE ANTOINETTE.—Make your pearl-coloured travelling 
suit a single gored skirt, short belted basque, and sash. 
Put four pleated flounces on the skirt, leaving three inches 
of space between each flounce, and allowing the upper 
flounce to reach very near the basque. Round the basque 
below the belt, and point it slightly behind. Form bretelles 
of the pleating ; also cuffs on the coat-sleeves. A narrow 
pleated flounce surrounds the basque. You will not require 
a tight body beneath it. Wear a flat round hat of pearl- 
coloured straw, with acluster of roses directly on the top where 
the crown ought to be, butis not. Pink quilled ribbon in- 
side the brim.—Bridal veils are worn very far forward on 
the hair, and held by a coronet of orange-buds, lemon- 
flowers, or clematis. It may meet before the face, or a 
short veil may be added for the face, in the French fashion. 

Ernet.—Black silk peplums and overskirts are worn with 
white and coloured dresses as well as with black silk. 
Lavender is a pale shade between pearl-colour and lilac. | 

MiNERVA.—You can obtain microscopes of any good optician. 
—Gum-arabic and the patent starch polish sold by druggists 
and grocers are used by laundresses to give gloss and stiff- 
ness to linen. 

B. F. C.—Glossy black silks are considered most durable ; 
those with demi-lustre are most fashionable. Trim your 
Japanese poplin with box-pleated ruflles of the same, bound 
and piped with brown silk. t 

G. E. F.—A travelling dress of mohair poplin with double 
skirt and belted mantle will suit your climate. Black silk 
over-skirts are worn over dresses of any colour. A grey 
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Chambery 


poplin walking suit is handsome for a bride. 
gauze is handsome for evening dresses, made with trained 


skirt, square neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. Trim with 
ruches of silk and lace. 

QueERist (KENNINGTON).—We are told by those who have 
tried it that a good plan to prevent packed underclothing 
from turning yellow is to have every particle of starch 
washed out, rinsing each article carefully that no soap may 
remain in it, and, when perfectly dry, folding them away 
without ironing. Be careful that the closet or chest in 
which they are packed is dry and aired occasionally. If 
there are flannels among your clothing put in lumps of gum 
camphor to keep out moth. = 

Mecca.—Handsome black Irish poplin is suitable for dressy 
mourning, and looks as well as a corded silk. Put a wide, 
flatly-pleated frill around the skirt. A narrow frill on the 
coat-sleeves, and to form akind of collarette about the neck, 
Embroidered or tucked ruffles are used on pillow-cases. 
They are put all the way around, and the pillow is large 
and square. 


Our Cxchunge. 
b S 
—_—_—___—_____. 
[For regulations, &c., see our Number for July 31.] 


WANTED, autographs, franks, Mulready envelopes, scarce 
stamps, Berlin chain or cross, earrings, Lower’s ‘* Patronym- 
ica Britannica,” Rennie’s ‘‘ Monograms,” volumes of Notes 
and Queries. Many things to offer in exchange.—LE Cove 
PERD. 

I wisu for a pair of jet and ivory earrings, anda jet necklet 
with pendants, must be good ; will give handsome patterns, 
quite new, of woolwork, tatting, &c.; also music.--FLIRTINA. 

WanrTED, Beethoven’s Sonatas, if neatly bound preferred, 
and in exchange can offer music by popular modern com- 
posers. Will send list.— BEETHOVEN. 

I am in want of a good shade of foreign birds. Have many 
things to give. Please state wants. Saucy KATE. 

I sHovutp like to make an exchange of music, nearly new, 
of which I have several hundred pieces by the best composers, 
for oil paintings, or would not object to water-colour draw- 
ings or good chromos.—Pvuck. 

WANTED, gilt or parian brackets. 
music offered. —LirrLe Rosa. 

I am in want of a large dressing-glass to fix against the 
wall; no matter how old fashioned if the plate is good. 
Please state wants.—OLD Main. 


Che Lady's Own Paper. 
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Autographs, books, or 


OVER-ANXIETY WITH CHILDREN. 


PARENTS and teachers, with the kindest intentions, 
are constantly acting with the greatest cruelty toward 
the young under their charge. Curiously enough, it 
is ordinarily the most scrupulous and careful who are 
the least merciful. More mischief is often done by the 
solicitous than the negligent, and simply because the 
anxious interference of the former restrains, while the 
reckless carelessness of the latter permits, the freedom 
of nature. It is thus that the child of misery, though 
exposed directly to so many malignant influences, is 
often able to surpass in strength the guarded offspring 
of luxury. Hence those infant Hercules of the 
gutter and hovel, who, strangling the viper of disease, 
surprise us with their perfectness of health and vigour. 
We do not pretend that dirt, rags, bad air, and vile 
food are favourable to physical strength at any period 
of life. We know, on the contrary, that their action 
is directly the opposite ; but, injurious as they are, their 
ill effects seem often greatly modified by the freedom 
from constraint of those exposed to them. 

There can be no doubt that much mischief is done 
by the too busy interference of parents with their chil- 
dren. This is observable in all that concerns the 
training of the young—in their dress, their diet, their 
exercise, their moral and mental discipline. There 
are certain parents, for example, who, with some pre- 
conceived theory of dietetics, select, measure, and 
watch every mouthful of food to be swallowed by 
their children. Now, according to the wind of the 
prevailing doctrine, butter is prohibited, now sugar, 
and again salt. One is denounced as being bilious, 
another as a worm-producer, and the third as decidedly 
feverish. In some families there is a strong leaning 
toward the farinaceous, and in others an equal tendency 
to the carnivorous. Many little ones are thus almost 
exclusively fed on pudding, and an equal number sur- 
feited with beef only. We know a large family of 
youthful victims to rice, and a once-promising scion of 
a vigorous sire dwindling away under the daily torture 
of butterless bread. 

So far is this interference with natural tastes and 
instincts carried, that many children are allowed to 
suffer all the pangs of immediate thirst and hunger 
rather than anything which is not inscribed upon the 
paternal diet-table should be swallowed. How often 
a suffering child has been refused a drink of water to 
cool its parched lips, on the plea that it was “not good 
for him!’ We are by no means in favour of allowing 
the young or the old to eat and drink indiscriminately. 
Science has set its mark upon the quantities and 
qualities of diet suitable for human nourishment, and 
it behoves us to discern it, and live accordingly. The 
range of articles of food thus distinguished is wide, 
and the necessity of variety is expressly inculcated. 
It is a pretty safe rule to allow children a free choice 
among such articles of food as are spread on the every- 
day table of a thriving family. Mistakes may thus 
occasionally occur, but they will be less frequent and 
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disastrous than those which are sure to result from the 
attempts of parents to substitute their crude notions 
for the natural instincts of the child. The family diet 
should be undoubtedly chosen and prepared according 
to the established principles of science and the best 
general experience of mankind; but all individual 
fancies in regard to the agreeable and useful, where 
other people’s food and drink are concerned, cannot 
often be indulged with safety to health, and certainly 
not without giving unnecessary pain. 


The loyal county of Essex has been in quite a state 
of excitement, and, we may add, perturbation, this 
week, owing, in the first place, to the presentation of 
the Dunmow Flitch ; and in the second, to the old 
and time-honoured custom having been broken in 
upon by rather noisy. innovations. The old custom 
is well known. Married couples may present them- 
selves at Dunmow Priory, and on taking oath that 
they have passed a year and a day without once re- 
penting of the wedding bond, and without having 
‘offended each other in deed or word,’ or violated 
the tie in any way, they are entitled to “a gammon of 
bacon.” The custom, it is understood, was instituted 
in the reign of Henry III., by Robert Lord Fitz- 
walter, and three flitches used to be given annually 
away. The ceremony was as imposing as the oath 
was stern. You knelt “humbly” on the two hard and 
pointed stones before “the prior, the convent, and the 
whole town,” and you took oath soleranly (the 
solemnity being heightened by the rhyme) of loyalty 
and unexceptional good humour in matters matri- 
monial. Took oath that you never once— 

Since the parish clerke saide Amen 

Wished yourselfes unmarried agen, 

Or in a twelvemonth time and a day 

Repented not in thought any maner of way, 

But continued true and just in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 
The couple who could go through such an ordeal and 
quail not were entitled “with love and good leave” to 
bear away the bacon. Altogether the custom was full 
of that noisiness and nonsense which seemed so natural 
to similar ceremonies in old days, and which so little 
consort with modern notions of dignity and utility. 
For fourteen years the Dunmow Fitch had fallen into 
abeyance. In 1860 an attempt was made to give away 
the three flitches again, under the auspices of Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, who had presided in 755. But 
all England only furnished one couple who cared to 
assert their unrepentance for the first 366 days of 
married life; so the ceremony was not undergone. 
From that time to the present no essay had been made 
to renew it; but this year Mr. E. T. Smith stepped 
forward and proposed a grand scene of revelry 
and frolic in connection with the presentation of the 
flitch. The inhabitants generally, however, looked 
upon the féte as one to bring in profit, and they 
decorated the town with flags, handkerchiefs, and 
shawls, erected a couple of triumphal arches, and laid 
in'a stock of provisions, and of what they sold as beer 
for the visitors, who came in thousands. The 
ceremony took place in a field near the rail- 
way-station, where tents were pitched, the prin- 
cipal of these being a theatre, in which the 
so-called trial took place. Mr. E. T. Smith, in 
the absence of Mr. H. B. Sheridan, who could 
not be present, acted as judge, and the claimants, Mr. 
W. Casson and Mr. Josiah Leaver, were examined 
and cross-examined in very coarse and vulgar style by 
actors in wigs and gowns. After this farce had been 
gone through the two couples who had claimed and 
won the flitches were borne in triumph on the 
shoulders of men in chairs decorated with artificial 
flowers, forming part of a long, gorgeous procession of 
the true Cremorne type. Knights in armour and 
clowns on horseback, theatrical villagers and village 
maidens, and yeomen bearing flags and shields, com- 
bined in a display such as Dunmow had never before 
seen. The whole was not a revival of, but a travestie 


upon, the ancient custom. 


This is a “ great country,” a certain class of writers 
and orators, with well-assured complacency, never 
tire of dinning into one’s ears, and we are not going 
now to dispute the assertion; but certainly the great- 
ness would be all the more encouraging if such 
horrible details as the papers daily afford showed any 
signs of becoming obsolete, or even waning. This, how- 
ever, seems very far from being realised, for there ap- 
pears no end to the varieties of wife-beating, wife- 
kicking, and other “domestic difficulties” which are 
Just now reported from different parts of the country. 
At Bow, in Middlesex, a woman is half murdered by 
her husband and her eldest son, who came home drunk. 
The son holds his mother down upon a sofa—(the 
family is described as ‘““respectable ”)—while the 
father sirikes her about the head with a heavy can- 
dlestick ; and they are, it seems, in the habit of ill- 
treating the miserable woman. Father and son 
are now sentenced to hard labour for two 
months. In Whitefriars, the landlord of a decent 
public-house is said to be the most tender of husbands 
when sober, but in his cups he is a very demon to his 
wife. Last year he had six months’ hard labow, in 


return for the amusement he had found in nearly killing 
her, and now he has been exhibiting the same alterna- 
tions of love and brutality. A policeman says that he 
has often sat on the doorstep, expecting every minute 
to be called in to prevent murder—a function of the 
police which some people will think remarkable. He 
has sat, however, to little purpose, for the woman has 
been nearly killed over and over again. 
is now sentenced to another six months’ hard labour, 
and is to find sureties for his future good behaviour. 
At Wells a young man about twenty-four years of age 
has been trying to poison his young wife with arsenic. 


The husband 


The jury recommended him to mercy because of his ex- 


cellent character; but a heartles judge has sentenced 
him to twenty years of penal 
England must be a great country, and we a highly- 
civilised people; for even amongst savages we should 
look for such gross brutality in vain ! 


servitude. 


Verily, 


We are now receiving full details of the royal 
marriage and accompanying festivities in Sweden, and 
they show that the fétes have been kept up right 


heartily. The Princess was led into the chapel by the 


two Queens, and looked exceedingly pretty. After 
the ceremony there was a reception, which was rather 


long and fatiguing, as the party at the Palace did not 


break up until nearly nine o’clock. The royal bride- 
groom and bride then left Stockholm in a strange, 
square, old gilt coach drawn by eight horses, and pro- 
ceeded to Haga. The next day there was a State 
dinner at the Palace, and, as young ladies were not 
invited, the King considerately sent large packets of 
bonbons to those whose youth prevented them enjoying 
the privilege of being present. The Thursday was set 
aside as a day of rest, which was very much needed, 
and the next evening there was a ball at the Queen 
Dowacer’s, which was followed onthe Saturday by another 
given by the town. We cannot but wish all happiness 
to the royal and youthful pair. 


There has been a croquet tournament at Highgate, 
and the Post has made it the peg fora homily on 
croquet. The current opinion of croquet is probably 
that it is but a device for mingling the opposite sexes 
together in outdoor social gatherings ; that it is a mere 
vehicle for that indescribable thing called flirtation ; that 
there is just enough of attention required in playing it to 
interrupt and spoil conversation, and of skill to be 
developed in it to make would-be scientific players 
absorbed, excited, and bores. So, when the novelty of 
the thing is over the fashion will, it is thought, die 
out. Our contemporary thinks otherwise, and we 
thoroughly endorse the opinion. An open-air recreation 
that we can have at our very doors, and for any spare 
hour, when to go long distances or to give up whole 
days to pleasure are out of the question, is clearly a 
desideratum. Manly sports are, in fact, denied to all 
but the few ; the professional man can seldom spare 
time even for croquet. Under this view, then, it may 
very fairly be urged by the lovers and promoters of the 
game that there is a distinct place for it in the out- 
door national amusements of the country ; and if so, 
evidently, the more it is cultivated scientifically the 
greater progress will it make, and the greater hold 
will it take on society at large. 


The American papers received this week record a 
fearful scene, which ended in the drowning of four 
children at Auburn, Maine. A Mrs. H. G. Turner 
and Mrs. John Turner, of Charleston, Massachusetts, 
each with two children, were spending some time at 
Auburn, Mrs. H. G. Turner residing with a Mrs. 
Libby, near the eastern shore of Lake Auburn. On 
the shore of the lake was an old flat-bottomed boat, 
perhaps ten feet long by five feet wide—a leaky, 
treacherous craft, whose sides above water had been 
shrunk in the sun, so that when the boat was loaded 
it was more leaky even than at other times. Mrs. 
Isaac Libby had three sons—Eugene, aged eighteen ; 
Julius, aged fifteen; and Cecil, aged thirteen. Mrs. 
H. G. Turner's daughter Flora was sixteen years of age, 
and her son Charles fourteen. The young people had 
been accustomed to get into the old flat boat and paddle 
about the pond for fish or for pleasure. On the 21st 
ult. a party of five of them made such a trip across an 
arm of the lake. In the afternoon six of them made a 
similar trip, caught some perch, and cooked them on 
the shore, and, after dinner, the company, consisting 
of six—Eugene, Julius, Cecil, Charles, and Flora, 
above-named, and Mr. J. Turner’s daughter Addie, 
aged seventeen—got into the boat to return. The 
boat had slowly moved towards the homeward landing, 
and only about fifty feet intervened between them 
and the land, when, without a moment’s warning, the 
boat sank beneath them, going down, not one end 
foremost, but sinking horizontally. Its hapless 
occupants all went down to the bottom with 
it. Charles, Eugene, and Julius could swim. 
Addie and Cecil shrieked with terror as_ the 
boat filled and sank. Flora was _ speechless. 
They had not even time to jump from the 
boat, and, locked in each others’ arms, went down to- 
gether. The boat slipped from under them, and arose 
at another point and floated off, its sides just visible 


on the surface. As the unfortunate victims rose to 
the surface there was nothing for them to grasp but 
one another. The boat was out of their reach; one 
or two old paddles and bits of boards did not avail to 
aid them. Addie caught hold of Flora; Charles, who 
could swim, caught Flora, and, finding they were 
sinking, pushed Addie off, hoping to save himself and 
his sister ; but Flora grasped him round the neck and 
disabled him from swimming, and both sank instantly 
to the bottom. Charles states that, finding unless he 
released himself from her grasp both must die, he 
resolved he must leave her to perish, and try to save 
himself; but he adds, his heart breaking with grief, 
“T had a regular battle with her to escape.” But at 
last he wrenched himself from her death-grasp and 
rose to the surface, almost exhausted. The dis- 
tance to shore was but slight, and he was just able 
to swim a few feet, far enough to touch the bottom, 


{and was helped to shore by a boy who happened to be 


near. When Charles pushed Addie from Flora’s 
grasp, Eugene took her and tried to save her, but she 
clung to him in such a way that he was unable to 
swim with her, and both sank to the bottom ; so to 
save his own life he was forced to release himself from 
her grasp. As the girls rose the second time Addie 
and Cecil grasped Julius and bore him down, and 
no doubt they perished in each other's embrace. 
The bodies were found near the place where they went 
down in about an hour and a half after the accident. 

We have already made our readers acquainted with 
Ida Lewis, the “American Grace Darling,” as she is 
called, who, on the celebration of Independence-day, 
at Newport, on the 5th of last month, was presented 
by the inhabitants of the town with a beautiful and 
costly boat; but the following additional authentic 
particulars, which we have been at pains to ascertain, 
will probably not be unacceptable. Miss Lewis was 
born, it seems, in the city of Newport, Rhode Island, 
in the year 1842. Her father, Captain Hosea Lewis, 
was appointed keeper of the Lime Rock Light in 
1854. It is located upon a rock covering a few hun- 
dred square feet of space, at the southern entrance of 
Newport Harbour, and is entirely surrounded by 
water. Hence the only means of communication 
with the land is by a boat. Soon after the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lewis a small dwelling-house was erected 
on the rock, and his family took possession thereof in 
1858. Mr. Lewis was paralysed about eight years 
ago, and since that time has been almost a helpless 
cripple. His wife has since been obliged to give most 
of her time to caring for the light and keeping it in 
order, while Ida, the eldest of four children has looked 
after the family, transported her brothers and sisters 
to and from Newport almost daily for the purpose of 
attending school, and aided in supporting the family. 
She first distinguished herself as a rescuer of human 
life in the same year that she went with 
the family to reside in the light-house. Four 
lads, who were in a small boat, were upset, and were 
in imminent danger of perishing, when Ida, discovering 
their situation, put off in her boat, and succeeded in 
picking them all up and restoring them to conscious 
ness. In the winter of 1866, on one of the coldest days 
ever known in this latitude, Ida rescued a soldier who 
had endeavoured to have a sail in a frail skiff. It was 
a most daring feat, and required courage and perseves 
rance such as few of the male sex even are possessed of j 
During the prevalence of a gale in the fall of 1867, tw 
men, who had lost a valuable sheep overboard, while 
searching for the animal, found themselves in danget 
of being swamped. Ida saw their peril from the light 
house,and, with heraccustomed promptitude, jumpedinto 
her boat and went to the rescue. After landing them 
safely on shore, she returned and saved the sheep also- 
Soon after the above, on one stormy, cold night, 4 
boatman whose craft was disabled, took refuge on a? 
isolated rock half a mile distant from Ida’s dwelling: 
Finding himself in danger of perishing from cold, he 
shouted for help, and his cries being heard, Ida starte 
out promptly and added to her previous bright recor 
by the rescue of another imperilled life. Miss Lewis 
last and crowning act of heroism was the rescue fro™. 
drowning of two soldiers on Monday, the 29th ° 
March, 1869. She was quite unwell at the time 
suffering from a severe cold. The soldiers had starté 
from Newport for Fort Adams, in a small boat, undet 
the guidance of a boy who professed to be capable 
of managing it. They had proceeded about hal 
the distance when the boat was swamped, and the boy 
perished almost immediately. Miss Lewis’s mother 
discovered the position of the soldiers, who were cliDs 
ing to the boat in an almost exhausted condition. 
immediately reported the fact to her daughter, and the 
latter rushed out without covering either on her he? 
or feet, save a pair of stockings, and jumping into the 
boat she called to her younger brother to go with a? 
aid her. A fearful gale was raging at the time, aD. 
the management of a boat was extremely difficu 
even to an experienced oarswoman like Ida. Nevélg 
theless, the feat was accomplished, the men were 
dragged into the boat and taken to the lighthous® 
one of them being so much exhausted as to requit® 
much hard work before he could be restored to ¢0?. 
sclousness. 
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SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


theeee is some 200d writing in Tinsley (Catherine-street) 
Rae though, doubtless, in the opinion of not a few 
with © there is just a little too much story-telling, for, 
1 1 four novels running at one time, besides the shorter 
be ite there is not much space left for general articles. The 
worth has_ managed, however, to slip two in that are 
Sar reading, ‘‘ Domestic Tyranny,” a paper to which 
© have already referred, and an appreciative sketch of 
= a Rosettis, especially of Christina Rosetti, the poetess, 
Nder the head of “ Criticisms on Contemporaries.” 
Vv relgravia (Warwick House) again merits praise for the 
Atlety of its contents. In addition to a fair quota of 
of were? serial stories, it treats us to eight papers, several 
em by well-known writers, and all of them the pro- 
sce0 Vigorous pens. Sala, in the second instalment of 
s Strangers in Paris,” commences in his usual way by 
‘Scoursing minutely on nothing in particular, but having 
hally settled down to his subject, he supplies a very 
suod Sketch of Gibbon the historian. Another note- 
Orthy feature of the number is a short but scathing 
Paper by Miss Braddon, headed, “‘ Whose Fault is it!” 
ae style is a wonderful contrast to Sala’s, she plunges at 
b °e, with words that strike right home, into her subject, 
xe Stating that the woman of the present day has been 
cetged by the Juvenals of the press with being a 
ned vile and artificial person,” and then, without 
. Xing to controvert the charge, she points to men 
<e,, the first cause. ‘ Who taught,” she asks, 
the girls of England this hateful slang? .. . It was 
Not till the young Englishman learned to ridicule every- 
‘ng virtuous as ‘spoony,’ and everything domestic 
7 ‘ slow,’ that women took pains to master the glory of 
he Tace-course, and to model their dress upon the cos- 
Umes of the women whom they saw from their carriage- 
. Ndows driving athwart the mists of midnight flitting 
“cross the Haymarket, as they were driven away from 
‘© opera-house.” Strongly put, Miss Braddon, but even 


allowing, which we are by no means inclined to do, that | 


i © woman of the day is as bad as you would have 
ler painted, are you, think you, altogether fault- 
os In the matter? Who was it first familiar- 
aoe the patrons of Mudie with the fair-haired 
OF ons that had never been met with before or since oué 
Print, and with double-dyed villains and black deeds, 
qos apparently, exclusively from the Newgate Calen- 
ar? Who described the doing of ultra-fast life with a too 
’SCinating pen, and surrounded vice with the blue-fire of 
Sensationalism, till ordinary domestic pictures were con- 
Sidered slow reading, and the cry was for accumulated 
°rrors and the piling up of the agony? But then it is 
° much easier to preach than to practise. The illustra- 
tions of Belgravia are all well drawn, and one accompany- 
‘hg the following little poem by William Stigand is really 

Charming :— 

THE FOREST. 
There is a wonder in the woods 
More sweet than ocean calm ; 
And sounds more pure than surging fioods, 
Or organ-sounded psalm. 


Deep arches stretch as holily 
As minster-aisles by night, 

When shades in dim immensity 
Limn forth the Infinite. 


And oft when not a leaf is stirred 
A shudder thrills the wood, 

As though the forest, trembling, heard 
The footsteps of its God. 


Then comes a quiet deep as death, 
And awful as the prayer 

Of the last sigh of saintly breath 
Upborn on silent air. 


Like angels o’er sepulchral urn, 
So seem to pray the trees ; 

We hear our beating hearts, and yearn 
To have repose like these. 


ij The Britannia (199, Strand) well maintains its distinc- 
\ve position for tinted illustrations. The current part 
°ntains four, and though they are scarcely so striking 
Te Some that have appeared, they are all fairly artistic. 
the colouring were a trifle less deep, however, it would 
Probably be better. Of the articles a short one on 
Literary Flies ” lays the cudgel about the large class of 
ee Plring incompetents who pester editors, and will never 
“tke “no” for an answer. The “Shrine of St. Clara?’ 
‘a new story from the graceful pen of William Gilbert. 
ill he Leisure Hour (Tract Society) gives us a readable 
Ustrated article on Lace, to which we will refer in an- 
€r place. 
ania Sunday at Home (same publishers) is chiefly notice- 
le this month for a coloured frontispiece showing the 
Uns of the Temple of the Giants, Sicily. : 
eo, ,om Messrs. Cassell (Ludgate-hill) come their well- 
“nducted Magazine and the Quiver. The former 
8 Ves Us two or three clever illustrations, and, as 
cP \clalities for ladies, we may mention a paper on 
man’s Rights,” and another on ‘‘ Hair Dressing, 
ity ent and Modern.” The Quiver is also strong in 
t - lustrations, and of more varied interest in its articles 
thi. usual, The Popular Educator has not reached us 
S month, 
wae Victoria Magazine (Princes-street, W.), contains a 
“Written paper on “ University Women,” as a rejoinder 
whit article in the April number of the Quarterly Review, 
Open ‘ pronounced against the College for Women, to be 
ew ed in October at Hitchen. The articles on the 
omen of the Latin and Germanic Races,” of which 
often spoken, are also continued. 
and Hove also received The Christian World Magazine 
den Hee Hours (Clark and Co., 13, Fleet-street), Gol- 
intosh Ours and The Missing Linl: Magazine (W. Mac- 
van ), Merry and Wise, The Mother’s Friend, and The 
dent aan Magazine (Hodder and Stoughton), The Stu- 
Jud en he Floral World (Groombridge and Sons), Aunt 
¥8 Magazine (Bell and Daldy), The Illustrated Photo- 
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grapher (54, Paternoster-row), Social Wrongs (20, Hay- 
market), being the first number of a new journal devoted 
to the redressing of the social wrongs under which women 
labour in this country ; the Girl of the Period Miscellany 
(342, Strand), which is as sprightly as ever in its illus- 
trations ; and St. James's Magazine and Now-a-Days 
(49, Essex-street). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Beecher and Stowe’s The American Woman’s Home, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Gould’s Curiosities of Olden Times, 12mo, 6s., eloth. 

Handbook for Westmoreland and Cumberland, 12mo, 7s. 6d., cloth ; Map 
of Lakes separately, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, 12mo., 10s. 

Keble’s Miscellaneous Poems, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Nesbitt’s My Brides, a Novel, crown S8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

Too Much Alone, by Author of ‘* George Geith,” new edition, 2s., boards. 

Williams’s Female Characters of Holy Scripture, new edition, 5s., cloth. 

Worboise’e Overdale, or The Story of a Pervert, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, % ART JOTTINGS. 


Gustave Dore and Blanchard Jerrold have been making a 
systematic exploration of London—from the Isle of Dogs to 
Kensington—with a view to a joint work on the metropolis. 

Mr. John Ruskin has been elected to the Slade Art Pro- 
fessorship at Oxford. ‘The professorship is held for a term of 
three years. 

Mlle, Fioretti, according to French journals, has accepted 
an engagement for Her Majesty’s Theatre next season—1870. 

Ferdinand Hiller has accepted an invitation to direct the 
concerts of the Musical Society of St. Petersburg during next 
winter. Cologne will lose him only for a while. 

The stage, of which Leigh Hunt was a finished and genial 
critic, will be glad to hear that his bust, by Mr. Durham, is 
finished, The 10th of October—the eighty-fifth anniversary 
of his birth—will witness its inauguration over his tomb, at 
Kensal-green. 

The opening of the Globe Theatre, intended to take place 
the first week in September, is now, we understand, deferred 
till October. 

Miss Louisa Moore leaves England shortly for New York. 
She has been engacel to appear at Wallack’s Theatre. This 
will be her second visit to the United States. 

A few evenings ago, the Prince and Princess, now staying, 
as our readers are aware, at Wildbad, went to the theatre, a 
quaint little structure, devoted to vaudeville, erected in a 
pretty grove, close to the stream, with a pleasant open space 
in front, half lamp-lit, with seats and walks for loungers be- 
tween the acts. Their royal highnesses, with the ladies and 
gentlemen of the suite, occupied two long boxes, or galleries, 
one on each side of the pit, but raised considerably above it. 
They seemed to be good-humouredly amused by the absur- 
dities of Carl Costa’s comic operetta, the Liyht Cavalry, with 
its series of extravaganza songs and dances, its grotesque cos- 
tumes—especially those of the young ladies, who figure as 
parodies of hussars. The effect of such a crowded company— 
forty in number at least—upon so miniature a stage is in the 
highest degree ridiculous, no doubt; while the orchestra, 
being too large for the building, shakes it considerably ; but 
the audience entered warmly into the fun, and either were 
not aware of the illustrious personages present, or, with ccm- 
mendable good taste, did not think fit to disturb them in 
manifestations of any kind, even to the extent of staring. 
The Princess stayed until the end of the performances, which 
are, in that early rising and early resting neighbourhood, over 
by nine o’clcock. 

A new legitimate drama will form the occasion for the re- 
opening of the Holborn Theatre next month. Mr. Barry 
Sullivan is at present busy effecting alterations and improve- 
ments in the internal construction of the house. 

It is reported from Baden-Baden, that Miss Julia Schumann, 
daughter of the celebrated Mme. Clara Schumann, is engaged 
to be married to Count Vittorio Rudicalide Marmorito, in Turin. 

Mlle. Rose Hersee’s farewell performances at the Crystal 
Palace Opera have proved very attractive. At the perform- 
ance of Lucia, nearly 100/. was taken for reserved seats. On 
Tuesday last week, the Bohemian Girl, with Mlle. Hersee as 
Arline and Mr, George Perren as Thaddeus was a similar 
success. Next week we shall publish 4 portrait of Mlle, Hersee. 

Excursionists and others who may take the church of 
Stoke Pogis on their way to Burnham Beeches or Dropmore, 
will not see without pain the condition into which has fallen 
the tomb beneath which rest the bodies of Dorothy Gray and 
of her son, the poet, who had, as he touchingly says, the 
misfortune to survive her. A mean little tablet points to the 
spot where Gray lies, but the simple and beautiful epitaph he 
wrote in honour of his mother is nearly illegible. 


Madame Ristori’s appearance at Rio de Janeiro as Medea} 


has been followed by her performance of Maria Stuarda and 
La Pia. The Emperor has been present at each representa- 
tion. A poem in honour of the actress was on one ocoasion 
recited, the Emperor and the entire audience standing un- 
covered during the delivery. 

Mr. Joseph Irving, late of Drury-lane Theatre, has returned 
to London from a visit to America, He was a passenger in 
the train to Canada that caught fire on its journey, in which 
so many were burnt. Alighting for refreshment, the carriages 
started without him; to this fortunate accident he perhaps 
owes his life. 

Herr Wagner’s Meistersinger is definitely accepted for the 
Berlin Opera, and will be brought out at the end of October, 
with Herr Niemann as Walter, Mlle. Mallinger as Eva, and 
Mlle. Brandt as Madelaine. As a set-off against this 
triumph, a parody of the same opera is having great success 
at Mayence. 

The Lord Advocate has taken to novel-writing lately. 
The story in Praser’s Magazine—‘‘ A Visit to a Discontented 
Cousin ”-—is said to be from his pen. 

Mr. Longfellow visited Edinburgh on Saturday, and on 
Monday left for Stirling and the North. ; 

A new specimen of the numerous eccentricities of Richard 
Wagner, the inventor of ‘‘the music of the future,” is given 
in a book lately published by Herr Mendes, under the title of 
‘*Wagner at Home.” ‘There is a room in Wagner's house, 
says the author, with a gorgeously decorated ceiling and 
tapestry of leather embroidered with gold. On the walls are 
portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. The two poets 
are placed facing each other, but opposite Beethoven there is 
nothing but a looking-glass. On turning to Wagner for an 
explanation, the musician placed himself in front of the glass, 
in which his face was reflected, thus supplying the deficiency. 
It is added that this is the only kind of portrait of himself 
that Wagner allows to be kept in his house. 

Mlle. Nilsson is to sing (in Mignon) at Baden on the 4th 
and 7th of September. It is said that all the places have 
already been secured at high prices. There will be two per- 
formances of Mignon and one of Faust, by Mlle. Nillsson and 
MM. Favre and Génevois. ae 

Madame Arabella Goddard is in Switzerland, recruiting for 
her autumn pianoforte recitals in England. Most tempting 
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a 
offers have been made to the queen of pianistes for a Conti- 
nental tour. 

The removal of the National Portrait Gallery from Great 
George-street to South Kensington, where the National Por- 
ie Exhibitions were given, will take place about the end of 

is year, 

Sir Moses Montefiore has promised to give a large stained- 
glass window, for the decoration of Guildhall, London. This 
work will nearly complete the series of like windows in that 
building. : 

A few days since a party of excursionists from Chatham had 
been spending the day in the vicinity of Mr. Dickens’s residence, 
Gad’s-hill, near Rochester, when on their return in the evening, 
they fell in with a couple of dancing bears, which were going 
through their performances in theroad in front of Mr. Dickens’s 
house. The enjoyments of the day having had their customary 
effects on the excursionists, one of the men, more elated than 
his companions, insisted on joining the bears in their perform- 
ances, and dancing with them, the keepers in vain attempt- 
ing to prevent him. At length, with the intention of causing 
him to desist, the keeper removed the muzzle of one of the 
bears, but this failed to stop the dance. By this time a great 
crowd had assembled, when Mr. Dickens, seeing the serious 
turn matters were assuming, appeared on the scene, and him- 
self assisted in remuzzling the bear, at the same time good- 
humouredly addressing the crowd and restoring peace between 
the enraged keepers of the bears and the author of the too 
serious frolic. 

The Hon. John Bigelow, author of the ‘‘Biglow Papers,’ 
has been appointed editor in chief of the New York Times. 
Mr. Bigelow was American Minister in Paris during Mr. 
Lincoln’s presidency, and previous to that he had been 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 

There will be an Italian Opera season at Covent Garden in 
the autumn, at reduced prices, which will be extended to 
Christmas, when the pantomime will be produced as usual, 

The question of erecting an English theatre in Paris, where 
Shakespeare’s works can be interpreted by artistes in the 
original tongue, is being discussed. 

Mule. Troyan, mother of the late celebrated animal and 
landscape painter, and who lately founded a prize at the 
School of Fine Arts to the memory of her son, has just pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Luxembourg a picture by him, 
which has been placed in the Rubens gallery. 


An important discovery has been made at Pompeii—namely, 
that of a painting found in achamber adjoining the one which 
was opened at the time of the Princess Margherita’s excur- 
sion. The picture represents the circus such as it existed not 
long before the eruption, and is the first of the kind which 
has been brought to light, as the Romans ordinarily selected 
mythological, rural, or purely ideal subjects. The represen- 
tation shows that the amphitheatre was planted with trees. 
The execution is not above mediocrity. Near the circus is to 
be seen a large edifice, of which hitherto not the slightest in- 
dications existed. Commander Fiorelli is said to have the 
intention of immediately searching for this building, so as to 
complete the knowledge already possessed of the buried city. 
The painting has been detached from the wall on which it 
was executed, and will be removed to the museum in order to 
be protected from the action of the atmosphere. 

A letter from Prague states that M. Guizot and M. Victor 
Hugo and Mme. Georges Sand have been invited to take part 
in the féte to be celebrated in that city in honour of Jean Huss, 

It is now said that neither Mr. Doran nor Mr. J. C. Jeaffre- 
son will become editor of the Atheneum, but that Sir C. Dilke 
will edit his own journal, which is to be enlarged and mate- 
rially altered. 

A monster musical festival, the largest ever held in this 
country, is now, we hear, in course of organisation 
by the Tonic Sol-fa Association, to take place at 
the Crystal Palace on the 8th prox. The ‘‘ Anvil Chorus ” is 
to be performed, on the same scale as at the recent American 
Peace Festival at Boston. Eight thousand performers will 
engage in the affair. 

A little more than half a century has elapsed since Jane 
Austen died at Winchester, in her native county. This 
beautiful and accomplished woman was before the world as a 
novelist only from 1811 to 1817, when she died at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-two. But in those half-dozen 
years she became a leader in her peculiar class of fiction, be- 
ginning with ‘‘Sense and Sensibility.” A life of this once 
celebrated lady will be one of the biographies of the season. 
It will be in the very acceptable form of a single volume, and 
have for author the novelist’s nephew, the Rev. J. Austen- 
Lea, vicar of Bray, near Maidenhead. He will probably add 
to the fame of a lady whose last words were, ‘‘I only want 
death.” 

Jane Austen’s life will have, we may suppose, the pleasant 
interest of anidyl. That of the late Miss Mitford will have 
(probably) details of a less tender quality, for some of the 
stern dramas of life fell to her share. The ‘‘ Memoirs of Miss 
Mitford,” another of the forthcoming autumn biographies, will 
bear on the title-page the name of the Rev. Guy L’Estrange. 
It is understood, however, that he has an excellent colleague 
in the work, in the person of the Rev. Mr. Harness. 

Miss Glyn (or, to call the lady by her lay name, Mrs. 
Dallas) is about to undertake a professional tour, such as a 
Queen of Tragedy has never before undertaken. Mrs. Dallas 
will traverse the United States, taking with her, as chief 
companions, Cleopatra and the Duchess of Malfi. 

A little episode occurred at the Chicago Museum one even- 
lately, which was not in the bill. The play was The nee 
of New York, and as the curtain rolled up for the second act, 
Miss Josie Booth (Alida Bloodgood) suddenly found herself 
ascending likewise. Her long trailing dress had by some 
imeans become fastened about the roller, and was being rolled 
up as fast as the curtain. Miss Booth, the actors, and the 
audience, gave the alarm in a most emphatic manner, and 
fortunately the man at the wheel took heed in time to avert 
a serious calamity. The fair Alida was considerably unnerved 
by the accident, and nearly fainted. 

A ridiculous story comes across the Atlantic, concerning 
Mr. Charles Reade’s dramatisation of Tennyson’s poem, 
‘‘Dora.” At the peformance of Dora the other night in a 
Western city, when Mary Morrison made her exit to bring on 
her little Willie of four years, she was shocked to find a lub- 
berly boy of at least fourteen, and as he was the only Willie 
at hand, on he must go, though he was well nigh as big as his 
mother. The Farmer Allen of the play, being equal to the 
emergency, instead of inquiring ‘‘ How old are you my little 
man?” endeavoured to remedy the matter by saying, ‘‘ How 
old are you my strapping boy?” But he failed ; for the boy, 
who was instructed to say from ‘‘four to five,” said it in such 
@ Coarse, sepulchral tone as to drivé the good-natured grand- 
pence to exclaim, ‘‘ Forty-five! You look it my boy, you look 
it.” 


Tales of Life and Death,” by the Ion, Grantley F. 
Berkeley, will not be out until September. We understand 
iat the volumes will be dedicated to the mysterisus sady 

race, 
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hands, with such detriment to health and eyesight. Fas- 
tidious people there are who prefer hand-made garments, 
and continue to pay fabulous prices for the beautiful 
lingerie made in French convents ; but many others con- 
sider the stitching of the machine an ornament, as it cer- 
tainly is when well done. 

‘Tucks and puffs are the most substantial trimmings. 
Diagonal and horizontal tucks are worn, but the perpen- 
dicular tucks have the preference this season on the Con- 
tinent, for chemise bands, drawers, gowns, and skirts. 
Puffs are inserted diagonally and in medallions, a narrow 
strip of straight muslin being stitched on the outside of 
the garment at the edges of the puff to hide the seams 
and strengthen them. Coventry ruffling, with selvedge 
on each side, and the Alexandra frills scalloped and pre- 
pared for gathers, are much used on underclothing. For 
better garments we prefer ruffles hemmed by hand or 
machine, with rolled gathers overseamed to the garment. 
The best material for ruffling is a thick quality of linen 
cambric. Fine sheer cambric does not wear well. Nan- 
sook and mull ruffles are soon rubbed out in washing, and 
scarcely repay the trouble of making. Narrow-thread 
edging, a mere scallop, is the prettiest finish for linen 
ruffles. The Hamburg embroideries are machine made, 
and must not be confounded with the woven work, in 
which the figure is merely raised, as in dotted muslins. 
For the lighter cambrics, used for gowns, camisoles, and 
skirts, there is no more suitable trimming than the Ham- 
burg edgings and insertions. Hmbroidery in close, thick 
patterns worked on the garment is a handsome and sub- 
stantial trimming. Valenciennes lace, medallions either 

oval, square, or diamond-shaped, alternating with other 
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Havine, in our last two numbers, 
given full details of the toilettes most 
in favour at present in Paris and at the 
seaside resorts, English and Continen- 
tal, we may now advantageously devote 
a column or so to a description of the 
nick-nacks of fashion that have been 
lately introduced and well received, 
whether in England, Paris, or New 
York. We will marshal these jottings 
under distinct headings, for the greater 
convenience of readers. 
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LINGERIE. 

The linen under-garments so grateful to the wearer at 
this season are expensive when first purchased, but are 
adopted by many on the score of economy, as they are 
far more durable than those made of muslin. It is best 
to select soft linen without dressing. This is ready for 
the needle, and is said to be proof against shrinkage, but 
a careful seamstress will have it rubbed through cold 
water before cutting into garments that require to be 
very accurately fitted. Four and a half yards is the 
quantity purchased for a suit of chemise and drawers for 
a person of medium size. Five yards makes a plain 
sacque gown, and six yards the yoke gown preferred on 
the Continent for linen. 

Soft-finished percale is a fine French muslin used for 
gowns by ladies who are forbidden by their 
physicians to sleep in linen. As percale is very 
closely woven many find it too warm for summer, 
and use instead the lighter cambrics. These 
are of firmer texture than the old-fashioned 
jaconets, and do not become thin and sleazy 
when the dressing is washed. out. Cross-barred 
muslin in small checks makes cool gowns, and is 
very durable. Striped muslins are apt to split 
in the thinner stripe. 

TRIMMINGS. 

Before sewing-machines came into general 
use a few sets of trimmed underclothing 
to wear on special occasions were though 


clothing. 
MANNER OF MAKING. 


shape, with sleeves and skirt in‘one. 
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Fig. 4. 


enough | Stout figures should wear sacque chemises, as they have 


in a lady’s outfit. The machines and furnishing no superfluous fullness. When sleeves are made sepa- 
houses have changed that, and untrimmed  gar- rately they have shaped gussets, one seam under the arm 
ments are now the exception. Tucks, puffs, and|sufficing for the sleeve. To dispense with a separate 


ruffles adorn them all, and the labour of making them is 


; corset-cover a deep point like a yoke is attached to the 
small beside the endless stitching formerly done by the 


front and back of the chemise band, and left separate be- 
low to fall over the corsets. The fall should be richly 
trimmed and made deep enough to reach the waist. A 
cluster of tucks above the hem is the only trimming ad- 
missible on the skirt. Drawers are buttoned at the sides 
and worn narrow and short, reaching just below the 
knee. They should be trimmed to match the chemise. 

Seamless yokes for gowns are most pleasant to wear. 
They are deeply pointed back and front, and on the 
shoulders, and hollowed out rather low in the neck, as 
dresses are at present. Puffed and tucked gowns have 
the puffs and tucks straight at the back and bias in front. 
Easy-fitting coat-sleeves are more comfortable than those 
confined at the wrists by bands. Two and a half or three 
widths of muslin are gathered into the yoke for a skirt. 

Petticoats, whether walking length or trained, have 
mostly a gored front width and one narrow side gore. 
Beyond everything the bands of perpendicular tucks 
stitched on the skirt are used for trimming. Coventry 
ruffles, headed by horizontal tucks, are also worn, the 
ruffles being fluted. Finely-crimped ruffles are preferred 
to fluting by lovers of variety. Wide box-pleated flounces 
edged with patent Valenciennes trim many skirts of 
nansook. Trained cambric skirts to be worn beneath thin 
muslin dresses are trimmed to the knee with}Hamburg- 
work, diagonal tucks, puffs, and lace. 

Corset-covers, or under-bodies, have short darts in 
front, and are sloped over the hips. The trimming 
around the neck is two or three inches in depth. The 
sleeves are a single short puff, or else entirely formed of 
trimming. Camisoles for morning wear are loose short 
sacques of Irish linen or of cambric, trimmed with tucks, 
embroidery, and lace. They are worn for negligé cos- 
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Fig. 5, 


medallions of appliqué embroidery, or of tucks or puffs | initials. : , : 
of linen cambric, trim the most expensive suits of under-| red gold. Sets of this red gold, perforated in Moorish 


= 


tume, and to breakfast at one’s own home. Dressing 
sacques for covering the shoulders while making the 
toilette are of écru or unbleached linen, with needle- 
worked scallops of blue or scarlet. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 

The chatelaine braids worn by the Empress and het 
ladies are being largely adopted, though they have by 2° 
means superseded high chignons, as our recent remarks 
on the subject have proved. The braids consist of a long 
switch attached to a comb and braided in two or three 
thick plaits, each of three strands. The comb fastens the 
plaits underneath the knot of natural hair just above the 
nape of the neck. They are then brought forward on the 
top of the head, crossed in front, and fastened back at the 
sides. The front hair is brushed away from the forehea 
and rolled high. For dark hair, smooth, thick plaits are 
most in favour, but they require a great deal of hair, and 
are very heavy unless made over hair that has been pe!- 
manently crimped by boiling. 


VARIETIES, 


Russian leather belts, pale brown and maroon, fastened 
with large buckles, are worn with travelling suits. One 
of light grey has pendants for looping skirts. 

Brooch and earrings of the shaded onyx-pink shell 
found in Germany and mounted in French gilt are sol 
in leaf patterns, and cut as cameos. Shell sleeve-buttons, 
long with square corners, are ornamented with gilt 
Oblong pins for shawls are of the fashionable 


patterns, are worn with afternoon toilettes. 
Soft white flannels, for petticoats, are ornamented neat 


Many chemises of finest linen are made in the saque the selvedge with machine embroidery done in white silk 


f é The pointed bands } floss. \ 
are two inches wide, and made without opening in front. | from the edge to admit of a hem below. 


Waving lines and scallops are placed far enough 


The seaside umbrellas show some novelties- 
The handsomest is of bright maroon pongees 
with scalloped edges and silk lining. The stout 
handle, intended to serve as a walking-cane, 18 
covered with Russia leather of dark maroon 
colour capped with gilt. Others of white pongeé® 
are lined with maroon silk. A drab ponge® 
is lined and bound on the vandyked edges 
with scarlet. The handle is of light polished 
wood, the tip pointed like a spear to take firm 
hold in the ground. 

YOUNG LADIES’ DRESSES. 
Young ladies’ dresses should always be simple- 
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Original; 
A ey gore or beauty of colour need not be ex- 
» 48 will be seen from the following descriptions 
Tom Le Follet :— & a 
with Tess of silk and wool mixture in pale violet glace 
ites maize. The skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
chi an Casaque to fit the figure, forming a half tunique 
Sembi ; the sides, open to the seam under the arm, re- 
i a large sleeve. The front is square and short. 
ne vetement is both ingenious and simple, being 
med with a narrow maize fringe. 
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l vy. 6.—MANNER OF MAKING PLAIN SATIN STITCH 
UNDERLAID IN RELIEF. 


ree ornaments for young ladies’ dresses consist of silk 
mre BCS Thibet fringes, plaitings, bouillonnes, flutings, 
= flounces. In place of the rich laces so much in de- 
z Gee small bergeronnette bows, ascarf, or sash, are sub- 
: uted, _ These are especially suited and pretty for the 
stumes in foulard or white materials. 
cae black confections mostly adopted are the fichu, 
ten; a point in front and behind, completed by a short 
nique, with a cascade of coques terminating in a square 
‘nd behind; or the bretelle tunique, 
Closed en cceur in. front and behind, 
named with small rouleautes of satin or 
’trow black guipure. Also the round 
n “lerine, just reaching to the waist, ending 
ith two small pans de paletot. 
Oloured cambric muslins and toile ecrue 
ae much worn on the sands, trimmed 
e mply with plaitings or ruches ; some are 
nly braided at the edge. 
1 jy legant refinement in dress is a gift all 
adies do not, unfortunately, possess ; 
pence the caricatures we so often meet 
ith. Striking contrasts in colours and 
Profusion in ornament, either on dress o 
lead, destroy the beautiful effect which 
Might be produced by a careful and grace- 
Ul adaptation of the numerous garnitures 
wor in fashion. Among some of the 
Cllettes much admired is a round robe of 
Affetas, light mauve, with narrow flounces. 
tilt. body and sleeves. Tunique of Chan- 
Uly lace of llama, open in front, with 
bere sleeves ; taffetas band, with a bow 
=n Mind, ornamented with a short flounced 
Sue Hat of Belgian straw, trimmed with 
R Mauve taffetas ruche and tuft of black 
fathers, 
< Obe of shot foulard, a deep flounce 
°und the bottom, in wide plaits, each 
Plait fastened to the skirt with a rosette 
Passementerie, and long silk tassel to 
tch the colour of the dress. Casaque 
with? the figure, with revers, and trimmed 
ha silk fringe. Fringe berthe, a fichu 


Eee over the chest under the berthe. 
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blue taffetas, ornamented with white blond. The back of 
the design is shown in Fig. 5. 
Lig. 3.—A CAPE. 

Is intended for a walking dress, and should be of the 
same material as the costume, and trimmed en suite. It 
may also be worn in black silk over muslin. 

I’ig. 4.—A SLIPPER. 
Braid from the-design in black upon scarlet cloth. 


. 2 
Our Wlork-f ble, 


SATIN-STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 
(Continued, from ‘‘ Harper’s Bazaar.” ) 

UnNDERLAYING THE SET Figures (see Figs. 2 -8).—If 
some parts of the work are higher than others they must 
be underlaid inside the outlines with a few stitches of the 
working thread, or with a strand of coarse knitting cotton 
which is sewed down with cross stitches of double thread. 
Large set figures may also be underlaid with thin raised 
pasteboard. The underlaid stitches or threads must 
always be in an opposite direction from the stitches of the 
embroidery with which they are covered. If the figure 
is underlaid only with the working thread, make a few 
stitches according to your taste (see Figs. 5—8) ; but if 
underlaid with knitting cotton, and the point is to be 
sharp (as in Fig. 4), lay the strand on in such a manner 
that the end shall extend a fifth of an inch beyond the 
upper point. Next fasten the strand on the point of 
the figure with a few stitches, in doing which draw 
the working thread tight, then cut the surplus 
ends off as close as_ possible to the. stitches and 
make another stitch on the point, by means of which the 
ends of the thread are fastened. Having laid the threads 
of the strand regularly together, fasten them down along 
the figure and fasten the ends of the threads carefully. 
When it is necessary to underlay a leaf which must be 
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Fig. 4.—MANNER OF UNDERLAYING AND WORKING DIAGONAL SATIN 


STITCH UNDERLAID IN RELIEF, 


ai : : ) 
Srette placed high behind the rose, composes this pouff. | down separately to the under point, where they must come 


Neck behind. Chinese parasol to match the dress. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
This : Fig. 1.—ovER BODICE. 
be 1s 1s a novel design for a bodice, and one which may 
Used with any kind of dress—muslin, silk, or fancy ma- 
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9. 8.—MANNER OF MAKING PLAIN SATIN STITCH 
UNDERLAID FLAT. 


teria] 


Promensus is equally well adapted for an indoor or a 


ade toilette. Make it of black in, tl 
ros grain, the 
: Be of black velvet, and the frills atgoire antique 
un deri These frills are set on without a heading, and 
Pipin € other trimming, which is a narrow gros grain 
8. Fig. 6 represents the back. 

Th; 4 Lig. 2.—A SCARF. 
toilet design looks well worn over a low body, for dinner 
With bla upposing the dress to be white muslin trimmed 
©, the scarf may also be of muslin, or entirely of 


alr raised in front and broad plaits descending on the | close together again (see Fig. 4). 


If it is desired to make 
the figure higher in the middle than on the points, a few 
threads may be laid under the strand ; if they are to be 
made lower towards the ends a few under threads must 
be cut away, and the others laid over carefully, so that 
the stitches shall not be visible. In set figures, the upper 
parts of which are to be particularly round (see Figs. 2, 
3, and 5), lay the strand on in such a manner that both 
ends shall reach beyond the outline of the figure. In this 
layer fasten the strand on the upper end of the figure 
with several stitches ; lay that part of the strand which 
reaches beyond the upper edge of the figure over on the 
under part in such a manner as to form a sort of lceop, 
and fasten the entire strand as shown by Fig. 2. In 
figures like figure 3 the strand must be laid on each sepa- 
rate rounding ; the threads of the strand under this must 
be united and sewed down together. 

The manner of working the different stitches will be 
explained in our next number. 

(To be continued. ) 


he Hadies’ Gurden, 
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Art this season of the year we suspect most ladies are given 
to think more of their annual visit to favourite watering- 
places than of gardening ; still, in justice to the exceptions, 
we append a useful calendar of operations. 

Cut back all the geraniums intended to be potted up from 
the beds and borders; and when they begin to break out 
again, pot them up, but not before. 

Still propagate all sorts of half-hardy clump plants, such as 
fuchsias, petunias, verbenas, &c., by cuttings ; all kinds of 
perennials, by parting the roots or cuttings ; and herbaceous 
plants which have done flowering, by parting the roots. 

All biennials that are large enough should be planted out 
in beds, or where they are to bloom. Canterbury bells, two- 
year stocks, wall-flowers, sweet-williams, seedling pinks, 
picotees, and carnations, polyanthuses, &c., also if not done 
last month. 

Where it is intended to grow large specimen flowers of 
chrysanthemums, all lateral shoots should now be taken off, 
leaving only the leading shoots to carry one flower each. They 
should also have a little rotten dung spread oyer the roots. 
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Syringing over the tops with clear water will also prove bene- 
ficial at this season, as will a good watering of liquid manure 
about twice a week. Tying-up is of the utmost importance 
now, as the plants are growing fast, and are very tender. 
Primula sinensis, calceolaria, and cineraria are three of the 
most useful plants wherewith to furnish the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and moreover they can be made to come early or 
late, according to the time of sowing. If sown now in heat 
to start them, and when up pricked out into pots, four or six 
in a pot round the edge, so that the roots touch the side, they 
will grow rapidly. Cinerarias will shed their seed if they 
stand out of doors, and it will grow in the ashes, or gravel, or 
other stuff they stand on, and many trust those seedlings for 


Fig. 5.—MANNER OF MAKING PLAIN SATIN STITCH 
UNDERLAID IN RELIEF. 


their increase. The objection we have to that, says Mr. 
Glenny, is, that they come from all sorts ; whereas we like to 
save seed from the best. By sowing these late they occupy 
less room in the winter, when room is scarce. The soil to sow 
them in is fit for all sorts of greenhouse plants. Two-thirds 
loam from rotted turf (which is nearly half vegetable mould) 
and one-third dung rotted to mould will suit many greenhouse 
plants ; and if it is too adhesive mix a little silver sand to 


lighten it. 
The rose garden will be benefited if ladies 


will go to work with their scissors, and snip 
off every bloom as soon as it begins to fade ; 


; ies g it will prolong the flowering considerably, 
ay Nee : besides making the trees more tidy. Rose 
WARN Ae : trees want watching to prevent the growth 


of the stocks; and removing suckers is a 
most important operation. 

The Gardener’s Magazine advises as follows 
respecting indoor culture :— 

Conservatory.—This structure should now 
be gay with liliums, gladioli, balsams, thun- 

bergias, cockscombs, fuschias, heliotropes, 

petunias, ferns, and fine-foliage plants. All 
plants that have been brought from the stove 
to flower here must be returned to their 
proper quarters immediately their beauty is 
ast. 
Ls Greenhouse.—If the weather happens to be 
cold and wet, house the plants earlier than 
usual, for if the soil gets sour, now that there 
are but a few ‘roots to absorb the moisture, 
the plants will suffer serious injury. They 
must, however, have a thorough circulation of 
air about them. A cold pit, with the lights 
tilted back and front, is the best position for 
them for the next two months. 


An AMERICAN BaBy SHow.—A baby show 
commenced in Boston, United States, at Tre- 
mont Temple, on June 14, and terminated on 
the 21st, and it is said to have been a success. 
A set of triplets, born at North Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, were exhibited on the closing 
days. They were of Celtic parentage, fourteen 
months old, and weighed when ushered into 
existence 23lbs. The family name of their 
father was Coughlan, and they were 


; Chapeau | worked in two parts (see Fig. 4), divide the strand into | christened Nellie Hope, Norah Faith, and Hannah Charity. 
3 a large rose encircled by black lace, with an jtwo equal parts close under the upper point and sew them 


They were awarded the tirst premium. There were eight sets - 
of twins on exhibition, and James Lincoln Duval and George 
Wilkinson Duval, a pretty and promising ‘‘double team,” 
aged three years, and sons of George W. and Mary 
F. Duval, of Chelsea, carried off the palm and the prin- 
cipal premium. About 156 little ones, eighty of whom 
were girls and the remainder boys, were placed on 
exhibition, and although the maternal predecessors of 
a great many of the children considered their own the 
‘« sweetest, loveliest, prettiest dears under the sun,” only one 
representative of each sex received premiums. These were 
Alice E. Stratton, a charming female infant, twenty months 
old, whose father, Alfred E. Stratton, of Boston, lost both 
arms at the battle of Pittsburg, in June, 1864, and a three- 
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year-old boy, named Clarence E. M‘Guire, son of Rebecca 
M‘Guire, of the ‘‘Hubb.” ‘The first premium in the depart- 
ment for small children was awarded to a diminutive speci- 
men of femininity, named Alice Hillock, of Charlestown, aged 
two months and five days, who weighed upon making her 
début upon the world’s stage but 1 lb. She now weighs Ak 
lbs. The first premium for fat children was awarded to a 
female infant nine months old, named N. R. Ashe, of Somer- 
ville. In addition to these premiums each child on exhibition 
received a silver-plated goblet or mug. pesice 
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Part VII.—Exoric Ferns (continued). 

WE bring to a close this week our illustrations of choice 
exotic ferns, not that our selection has exhausted the varieties 
worthy the attention of ladies, but because the list of such 
ferns might be extended almost indefinitely with worthy 
objects, and we are compelled, therefore, in our endeavour to 
keep these articles within medium bounds, to notice only the 
most remarkable. 

8. Platyloma.—This genus contains many handsome and 
ornamental species, some of them succeeding well in the ordi- 
nary fern case, and others requiring the heat of the tropical 
fernery to properly develope their beauties. It is a genus 
which seems unusually subject to the attack of thrip; and, 
consequently, care must be taken that these pests do not 
find shelter and derive nourishment from their delicate fronds, 
Some are fine subjects for suspending in baskets, and several 
are useful for dinner-table decoration, or for arranging with 
cut flowers in vases for the embellishment of the sit- 
ting-room, because their fronds remain fresh for a 
long time in water. They require to be potted in a 
mixture of peat and sand, with. the addition of a little 
turfy loam. 

9.—Pleopeltis. —This is a considerable genus of ferns, 
many of them dwarf in habit, and forming beautiful 
little specimens in the Wardian case; when sus- 
pended in baskets they also make very fine objects 
—the light shining through the fronds in this posi- 
tion, shows the pretty reticulations of the veins and 
the sori to great advantage. Should they be kept in 
a pot, the soil, which must be good fibrous peat, should 
be elevated above the rim of the pot, and the creeping 
rhizome must be pegged to the soil to keep them fast, 
until the roots are able to do it themselves; they 
require a liberal supply of water all the year round. 

10. Pteris,—This genus has produced the greatest 
number of species—indeed, the Pteridew seem to have 
produced nearly all the variegated ferns which are at 
present known in cultivation. They are mostly strong- 
growing plants, highly useful for decorative purposes, 
and many of them good ornamental species for the 
temperate fernery ; their fronds also last a long time 
when cut, thus making them useful in this way. 
Some of the species that are not so robust in their 
habit make neat and handsome specimens in a 
Wardian case. The strong growers should be potted 
in a mixture of equal parts loam, peat, and sand; 
the more delicate kinds succeed best without the loam, 
They must all have a liberal supply of water during 
the growing season. They make good kinds for plant- 
ing on rock-work, and where they are allowed to 
come up from seeds over the walls and rocks, they 
have a pleasing appearance. I have seen, says Mr. 
Williams, walls ten feet high covered with  servulata, 
which had sprung up from spores that had collected 
in the crevices; these walls are kept well moistened 
with the syringe twice a-day in summer, and_ also 
well shaded from the sun, which will induce the plants to 
send out their graceful fronds to advantage. The P. serru- 
lata angustata, of which we give an illustration, is becoming 
a great favourite. It is an elegant form, well suited for all 
the purposes for which serrulata is so famous, with much 
additional beauty of its own, and succeeds well either in the 
fernery or the Wardian case. 

11. Scolopendrium.—The common hart’s tongue fern, and 
its innumerable varieties, are now as familiar to fern-growers 
as ‘‘ household words ;” but to those not acquainted with this 
plant, nothing in the shape of varieties that has been pro- 


PTERIS SERRULATA ANGUSTATA. 


duced by our British S. vulgare can give any idea of the pre- 
sent plant, which is a fine pinnate species, growing upwards 
of a footsa height, with narrow pinne some three inches long, 
the whole plant resembling in general appearance some Blech- 
num that had forgotten to produce contracted fronds. It is a 
fine and interesting plant for the temperate house, and suc- 
ceeds well in peat and sand, with good drainage ; the fronds, 
moreover, last a considerable time in water after they are cut. 

12. Struthiopteris,—A magnificent family of ferns, commonly 


po Peaele ete of ostrich ferns, from the resemblance of 
0 : 
andthe meee le eathers. They produce fronds of two kinds, 


saree Way in which they grow in the mass adds 
pear Ny to their beauty—the fertile fronds being always 
heat Thee With the sterile ones forming a circle around 
he the and y are perfectly hardy, and can be readily increased 

y the underground *etéing= which ‘extend for some distance 
round the plant. These ferns should find a place in every 
fea eae Hie grandest of all our hardy species 

13. Yodea.—This is a small gen f hi : 
and elegant ferns that deserves tb beading fate eon 
T. hymenopylloides, of which the accompanying woodeut will 
afford a fair notion, makes a stout stem with age; but it is 
very slow in forming such a stem in this country. The fronds 
of this splendid fern, which is a native of New Zealand, vary 
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from ten to thirty inches in length, and are in colour a vivid 
dark green. No collection of ferns or Wardian case of any 
kind should be without this truly beautiful species. 

14. Trichomanes.—We give one illustration of this genus, 
the most distinct of all, 7. reniforme. It is a native of New 
Zealand, and has large kidney-shaped fronds of a bright green 
colour, produced from a wiry, creeping rhizome. It succeeds 
well planted in rough peat and large lumps of sandstone, in 
either house or in a Wardian case. 

This completes the list. In our next number we shall con- 
clude this short series of articles by a few general hints on 
fern culture, making special reference to basket ferns and ferns 
for the flower-garden. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Iy.—Suppose that all the bonds, ties, and connections at 
present existing through marriage were suddenly to be 
sundered —suppose that all the married people, and un- 
married people too, were free to form what new combina- 
tions they desired—suppose, in short, that without 


damage done to moral or social order, every existing immi- 
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‘nent, or possible marriage were to be quashed upon one 
| particular day, and people allowed to form on the following 
, day new combinations, how many of the old combinations 
would be revived? We propound the question in no cynical 
mood whatever ; and certainly without the least notion that 
such an abrogation of marriage is desirable or probable, 
but, as a mere speculation, imagine that every married man 
and woman were legally and morally permitted, to-morrow 
morning, to goand marry somebody else, and then try to 
anticipate the extraordinary results of such a social convul- 
sion. That a very large number would rejoice to have their 


present bonds annulled is certain. That a large number 
would, after their past experience, be mortally afraid of 
marrying again, is probable. Thatsome husbands and wives, 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon Jast 
week, accompanied by Princess Christian and Princess Louise + 
and Her Majesty went out in the grounds on the Wednesday 
morning with Princess Beatrice. The other members of th¢ 
Royal Family also went out. 

His Serene Highness Prince Albert of Salms Braunfela dined 
with the Queen on Tuesday. 

The Queen drove out on Wednesday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Prince Leopold ; an‘ 
Her Majesty went out on Thursday morning with thet 
royal highnesses. 

Prince and Princess Christian, attended by the Hon. 
Lady Biddulph and Sir John Cowell, drove t0 
Shanklin on the Wednesday, and visited Prince an 
Princess Philip of Wurtemburg (Archduchess Marl 
of Austria). 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard, too¥ 
leave of the Queen on Thursday, on his departure for 
Canada. 

The Hon. Caroline Cavendish succeeded the Hon- 
Emily Cathcart as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 
The Queen and Princess Christian drove out 02 
Thursday afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, and Her Majesty walked and drove on Friday 
morning with Princess Christian. Princess Louise an¢ 
Princess Beatrice walked in the grounds. Prince 
Leopold and Prince Christian accompanied Prince 
Arthur to Southampton in Her Majesty’s yacht 
Alberta, and returned to Osborne at four o’clock. 
Mr. Duckworth was in attendance on Prince Leopold. 

The Prince of Leiningen arrived at Osborne oD 
Thursday. Mr. and Lady Emily Russell also arrived, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accom- 
panied by the Princess Christian, the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, and Lady Emily Russell; and Her Majesty 
went out on Saturday morning with Princess Louises 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. Prince and 
Princess Christian walked in the grounds, 

His Serene Highness Prince Gonthier of SchwarzZ- 
bourg - Rudolstadt, attended by Baron Hirschfeld, 
visited the Queen on Friday, 

Mr. and Lady Emily. Russell and Lady Caroline BarringtoD 
left Osborne. 

On the Saturday afternoon the Queen drove out, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. The other 
members of the Royal Family also went out. The Grand 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar and Prince and Princess Philip of Wur- 
temburg (Archduchess Maria of Austria) visited Her Majesty 
during the afternoon. 

Earl Cowley, Viscount Sydney, and the Right Hon. R. 
Lowe had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family. 

The Queen and their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine Service at Osborne on Sunday morning. The Rev. 


who had hitherto been remarkable for their affectionate | George Prothero officiated. 


bearing towards each other in public, would seize the first 
moment to fly asunder, is also probable. That not a few 
would leave their spouses and marry other people’s similarly 
set free, is, we regret to believe, possible. And that a large 
proportion of the people who would thus rush into new 
combinations would in a short time begin to regret them, and 
to wish for a return of the old state of affairs, we may take 
for granted.— Temple Bar. 


In the year 1867, 265,030 marriages were celebrated in 


France, of which 17,730 were contracted in Paris. The mar- 
riages in Paris were :— 
Between bachelors and spinsters ........... wee = 14,451 
Between bachelors and widows ..,............ 965 
Between widowers and spinsters .. ...........- 1,609 
Between widowers and WidoWS...........ssecsee 705 
Total. tesatiszsststiisss aves eoeretiiss 17,730 


RossEtTer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become {deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s, 6d. per bottle, 


TODEA HYMENOPHYLLOIDES. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, went out 1% 
the grounds on Monday morning. ‘The other members of the 
Royal Family also went out. : 

The Dowager Lady Shelley and the Hon. Mrs. Willia™ 
Hamilton had the honour of an interview with Her Majesty: 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Monday 
afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe; and Her 
Majesty went out on Tuesday morning, accompanied | 
Princess Louise. The other members of the Royal Family 
walked in the grounds. 

The Rev. George Prothero had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family on Monday. 1 

Tue Court.—Her Majesty, accompanied by their Roy* 
Highnesses Princesses Louise and Beatrice, and prince 
Leopold, and attended by the suite were to leave Osborne 
about half-past three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon for 
Windsor Castle. t 

Prince ARTHUR EN Rovure ror Canapa.—At half-pas 
six o'clock on Friday afternoon last week, his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur arrived at the Monk’s Ferry-station at Birken- 
head from London. Sir Edward Cust, met him at the statio? 
when the Prince and suite drove through the town of Birke?- 
head to Sir Edward’s marine residence, which is situated oP 
the shore of the Wirral peninsula,between the mouths of the 


August 21, 1869.] 


—— aren EL a nO 


Dee an: 
in ee the Mersey. Sir Edward Cust gave a dinner party 


Tnm evening, at which Mr. John Laird, M.P., Mr. William 
entle (manager of the Inman line of steamers), and other 
is men were present. According to previous arrangements, 
for yoval Highness Prince Arthur sailed from Birkenhead 


Git ew York on Saturday afternoon in the Inman steamer 
Y of Paris, 


to Tass FROM THE QuEEN.—Her Majesty has presented 


Ceale Aw arde a valuable diamond bracelet, in which, con- 
Royal Y 4 spring, is a beautifully-executed miniature of his 
fe Highness Prince Arthur, the reverse bearing the words 
Warde ady Warde, from Victoria, 1869.” General Sir E. C. 
colour. has also been presented by Her Majesty with a 

ajo €d cabinet portrait of the Prince, inscribed—‘‘To 
Quécr General Sir Edward C. Warde, from Her Majesty 
the ike V ictoria.” Lithographic portraits of Her Majesty and 

a R rince Consort accompanied these gifts. 

turn + oyal Highness the Prince of Wales is expected to re- 
and © Marlborough House from Wildbad on the 25th inst., 
ing “ul the following day go to Abergeldie for grouse shoot- 
Tesiden 2° Princess of Wales and children will prolong their 
tember ® at Wildbad probably till the third week in Sep- 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


towle Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury passed through 
n th on Saturday from Savernake, near Marlborough, Wilts, 
lr way to Jerveaux Abbey, Yorkshire, for the season. 
> ter a long illness Viscountess Combermere died on Thurs- 
ay afternoon last week, shortly after three o’clock, at Com- 
daught: Abbey, Cheshire. Her ladyship was the eldest 
rae ter of the late Sir George Sitwell, Bart., and by the 
: €nt viscount leaves a family of two sons and two 
Ughters, 
Bist he death has been announced of the Hon. Emily Eden, 
ae of the late Lord Auckland. Miss Eden accompanied 
= rother to India, and remained with him during his long 
I M of office as Governor-General. Lord Auckland governed 
enth. at the time of the memorable campaign for the re- 
tal Tonement of Shah Soojah in Affghanistan. His sister’s 
y ®nts found scope in the fine arts and literature. In later 
Ps Miss Eden produced her ‘‘ Portraits of the People and 
sees of India.” Some of her cleverly-written letters home 
G Te published a few years ago, in a volume called ‘‘ Up the 
ntry,” and excited the interest of Indian readers especially. 
Ne visits exchanged between Lord Auckland and Runjeet 
Co SQ are recorded with minute particulars in ‘‘Up the 
Atty.” Miss Eden wrote the novels of ‘‘The Semi- 
e ached Couple,” ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House,” both works 
hie well known to modern novel readers as highly amusing 
a cancations of Anglo-Indian society as it existed a quarter of 
th fntury ago. We hope to be able to give a fine portrait of 
© deceased lady in an early number. 
80.7 ue Earl of Stradbroke has left his residence in Belgrave- 
Wurte to join the Countess and family at Henham Hall, 
Angford, Suffolk, for the season. 
rate Earl of Dalhousie is entertaining a select party of 
tends for grouse shooting at Brechin Castle, Forfarshire. 
he Earl and Countess of Bessborough have gone to Brighton 
a few weeks. 
f The Bishop of London has left London for the Continent, 
i purpose of administering confirmation at a few places 
ermany, and will be absent from England for a fortnight 
0 Tee weeks. 
se Thursday last week the Earl of Shrewsbury received a 
Hanber of the gentry, farmers, and tradespeople of Market 
me thorough and the vicinity at Alton Towers. His lordship 
Ve 1,000 refreshment tickets to the poorer classes, who had 
aU in luncheon in a large tent erected on the gravelled space 
5 ating the grand entrance. His lordship also entertained 
sine 400 at luncheon in the Talbot Gallery, after which the 
ors were shown through the house. The Yeomanry band 
= d in the octagon during luncheon, and afterwards in the 
froshin™ Bands were also provided for dancing at the re- 
hr ment rooms and elsewhere. After the luncheon Lord 
ho, “Sbury proposed Mr. Disraeli’s health, to which the right 
4. gentleman responded, and proposed Lord and Lady 
time VSbury’s health. Mr. Disraeli referred to the length of 
ines he had known Lord Shrewsbury, and to his lordship’s 
He able support of the party he had the honour to lead. 
joc also spoke in flattering terms of Lady Shrewsbury, 
Shey. observing that if her ladyship had been with Lord 
Wo Ly etry in the House of Commons, he (Mr. Disraeli) 
Ud probably still have been Prime Minister of England. 
gue he Right Hon. Henry Stapleton Baron Beaumont, who 
fa;vecded to the title at six years offage by the death of his 
3 i the eighth Baron Beaumont, in 1854, came of age on 
gre hesday last week, and the event was celebrated with 
at rejoicings at Carlton Hall, near Selby, in Yorkshire, the 
a lly Seat. Founded in the year 1307, it is one of the oldest 
5g ues in the country, but the title was in abeyance from 
a to 1840, when the House of Lords declared the late Lord 
are wont the rightful heir to the barony. The family estates 
Nose Carlton, in the East-West Riding, and at Bedale, in the 
h Seat Riding, and the tenants and residents in the neighbour- 
aa of the former place determined to give the ninth Lord 
atta; wont a hearty welcome to his ancestral property on his 
deco a8. his majority. The village of Carlton was gaily 
= rated on Wednesday with flags and banners and triumphal 
D Te. and throughout the day it presented a festive ap- 
e. 
ang io Bishop of Lichfield held confirmation services at Glossop 
don + ayfield on Sunday, and was intending to proceed to Lon- 
brotke® Same evening, per Midland express train, to attend his 
thay 1" 8 funeral on the following day, but was taken so ill 
Re ig tie obliged to remain in the neighbourhood all night. 
€-le-Ryt eae of Mr. H. C. Renshaw, of Bank Hall, Chapel- 


Gener Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart, M.P., has gone to 
va, to meet Lady Emily Peel and family. 

Sever, Augustus Clifford is so far recovered from his recent 

his » © accident that in all probability he will be able to go to 

€sidence at Ryde in a few days. 

Rich Justice Selwyn died last week at his residence at 

Lorg Jot He had been a long time seriously iil. The late 

of the ee (Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn) was the youngest son 

bor, --2te Mr. William Selwyn, Q.C., of Richmond, and was 
wae, 1813. He was consequently fifty-six years of age. 

Silk Hen called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1840, received 

One of ee was Solicitor-general in 1867, and was appointed 

Wyn wae’ Lords Justices of Appeal in 1868. Sir Charles Sel- 

5 48 a brother of the Bishop of Lichfield. 
8pot the arl Delawarr has proceeded to Prussia to study on the 
isa fee y of the campaign of 1866. His lordship like- 

ltalian ited the battle-fields of Lombardy after the French and 

. The Bar age, of 1859, 

in ri and Countess of Clarendon i i 

Grosvenorstret Pd ABE on have left their residence. 

aroness de Seebach, daughter of the Prince de Nessel- 
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rode, has become a Roman Catholic convert during her stay | a large emerald in the centre, surrounded by diamonds, the 


in the Eternal City. 
The Duchess Dowager of Richmond left town on Saturday 
for Goodwood, Sussex. 


—_—_—_—_— 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia, accompanied by the 
Grand Duchess Maria, arrived at Moscow on the afternoon of 
the 23rd July. Their Majesties were met at the village of 
Vsesviatski by the military authorities of the district and the 
lst division of Grenadiers, and so escorted to the Petrovsky 
Palace. The Czar immediately mounted on horseback and 
commenced a review of the Alexandra Military School and a 
brigade of field artillery, which were drawn up in line in front 
of the palace. His Majesty rode along the ranks and saluted 
the troops, who afterwards marched past the Sovereign and 
staff. The battalion of pupils was then manceuvred in a 
manner to call forth the approbation of his Majesty, who had 
the standard-bearers of the school brought before him, and 
announced to them their nomination as officers in the army. 
Several other movements were performed, and at the conclu- 
sion the Czar summoned the commanding officers, and ex- 
pressed his gratification at the appearance ot the troops. His 
Majesty, with the Empress and the Grand Duchess, then got 
into an open carriage and drove slowly along the principal 
avenue of the park, amidst the cheers of an immense crowd. 

A letter from Ems says: ‘‘This season is one of the most 
brilliant known, as we never had such a number of visitors in 
August. All nations are represented. The King of Prussia, 
who has been here since July 10, still forms a great point of 
attraction, and he receives many visitors. His brother, 
Prince Albert, arrived the other day, in company with several 
gentlemen, and alighted at the Chateau des Quatre-Tours ; 
then came the Prince and Princess Frederick of Holland and 
their daughter, the Princess Marie, with a numerous suite ; 
lastly, the Prince of Orange, heir to the Dutch Crown. These 
high personages put up at the Hotel d’Angleterre. The wea- 
ther continues fine, and as the crowd has not yet diminished, 
the after-season promises to be one of the best.” 

The Grand Duchess Marie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin gave 
birth to a princess on Tuesday last week, at Ludwigslust. 

His Royal Highness Prince Oscar of Sweden is expected to 
arrive at the end of the present month from the Continent, to 
make a tour in Scotland. 

Some further details concerning the proceedings connected 
with the baptism of the King of Greece’s son at Corfu have 
been received. The joy of the population was so great that 
cheers broke out even in the church. In the evening King 
George gave a grand dinner to the diplomatic body and the 
public officials. The next evening a brilliant ball took place 
at the palace, and was attended by the foreign representatives 
and the chief persons of the town. The Queen honoured the 
United States Minister, Mr. Tuckerman, with her hand in the 
cotillon, which dance continued until daylight. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia arrived at Wiesbaden on 
the 7th inst. at seven o’clock in the evening, and was re- 
ceived by the authorities at the station. ‘he town was 
highly decorated, and his Majesty was warmly greeted by 
the inhabitants on his way to the castle. In the evening his 
Majesty drove to the theatre past the Khurhaus, the foun- 
tains of which were brilliantly illuminated with Bengal fire. 
On the 12th the King inspected the regiments stationed in the 
town, and saw them go through their exercises. Seventy 
guests were invited to dinner. In the evening his Majesty 
visited the theatre and a concert given in aid of the funds of 
the new synagogue. On the Friday afternoon the King 
arrived at Frankfort, and proceeded at once, without changing 
carriages, to Homburg. His Majesty will inspect the troops 
at Hanau on Monday, at Darmstadt on Wednesday, at Frank- 
fort on Friday. On the 21st the King will hold a review of 
the Hesse-Darmstadt troops at Giessen and then proceed to 
Cassel. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia left Norderney on 
the morning of the ]0th inst. Her royal highness, with the 
younger children, drove in a carriage to Wilhelmshafen, while 
the Crown Prince, with his eldest son, sailed in the North 
German Lloyds steamship Ronald to the same place. After 
seeing the port and the objects of interest in town, as well as 
the iron-clads, they proceeded by the Oldenburg Railway to 
Bremen. ‘They passed the night at Hillmann’s Hotel in that 
city, and on the following morning his royal highness visited 
Dr. Celking’s collection of antiquities. At nine o’clock he re- 
turned to Hillmann’s Hotel, and then went with the princess 
to the Rathhaus, the Rathskeller, and the Exchange. A loug 
drive through the town and its environs followed, vud at 
eleven their royal highnesses left Bremen to visit Count 
Munster at Hildesheim. On the 12th inst. they arrived at 
Potsdam. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


Thursday last week was a gala day over a wide portion of 
the county of Moray. The burgh of Forres was all en féte, 
for on that day, the chiecftain’s daughter, the pride of the 
county, Miss Gordon Cumming, only daughter of the late 
Sir Alexander, and sister of the present Sir William Gordon 
Cumming, was wedded to the Hon. Digby Wentworth Bayard 
Willoughby, eldest son of Lord Middleton, and the marriage 
was celebrated at the Episcopal Church, Forres, Of the 
wedding party, the bridegroom was the first to arrive, accom- 
panied by his groomsman, the Hon. Captain Fraser of Lovat, 
and his friends, who took up places in front of the altar. The 
celebrating clergy next arrived, consisting of Dr. Eden, 
Bishop of Moray and Ross; the Rev. Edward Campbell, 
uncle of the bride ; and the Rev. E. H. Owen, of St. John’s, 
Forres. Precisely at a quarter past two, there entered the 
bride, leaning on the arm of her brother, Sir William Gordon 
Cumming, Bart., and followed by her bridesmaids, the Hon. Leila 
and Hylda Willoughby, sisters of the bridegroom ; Miss Dick 
Lauder; Miss Forbes of Medwyn, cousin of the bride ; Miss 
Malcolm of Poltalloch ; and Miss Ferguson, niece of Macleod 
of Macleod. ‘The bride wore a dress of white satin Vandyck, 
embroidered in stars of white silk, with paniers of Brussels 
point lace, looped behind with satin and orange flowers ; cor- 
sage en cour, with a high ruff of satin, wide hanging sleeves— 
the whole trimmed with Brussels point and orange flowers ; 
with a large veil of the same lace over the whole. The 
bridesmaids, who formed a bright galaxy of beauty, were un1- 
formly attired in white muslin over blue, blue sashes, bonnets 
with: small white flowers and blush roses, and tulle veils. 
They wore also beautiful lockets, a broad band of gold en- 
circling a crystal oral, on which—in gold, red, and green 
enamel—was the monogram, ‘‘D. E. W.,” and on the gold 
band the Cumming and Gordon badges, ivy leaves and willow, 
enamelled. The bride and bridegroom left Forres shortly 
after half-past five, in a carriage and four, for Innes, the Moray- 
shire seat of the Karl of Fife. They were loudly cheered at 
setting out and at various points along their route. The 
tenantry upon the Yorkshire estates of Lord Middleton 
presented the bride with a massive gold diamond bracelet, 
which she wore at the wedding. It is a plain gold band, with 


inside of the bracelet bearing the following inscription: 
‘Presented to Eisa Maria Gordon Cumming, by the tenantry 
on Lord Middleton’s estates, on her marriage with the Hon. 
Digby Wentworth Bayard Willoughby. 5th August, 1869.” 

On the Tuesday the retired village of Ryme assumed an un- 
wontedly gay appearance, on the occasion of the marriage of 
Major Digby with Miss Geraldine de Courcy Blennerhassett, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Blennerhassett, rector of 
Rymecum Hermitage. Atl. 30 the bride, leaning on her father’s 
arm, and dressed in a rich white ribbed silk, trimmed with 
Honiton lace, and with a magnificent veil of the same (the 
gift of her sister, Lady Warren), entered the church, followed 
by six charming bridesmaids, elegantly attired in sky-blue 
silk robes, ruched with white silk, with paniers of white tulle, 
looped up with clematis, with veils and wreaths of the same. 
They also wore handsome gold lockets, the gift of the bride- 
groom. Their names were as follow: Miss Blennerhassett, 
sister of the bride, Miss Wingfield Digby, sister of the bride- 
groom, Miss M. Blennerhassett, Miss Alice Smith, Miss Lucy 
Digby, and Miss Radclyffe. The service was performed by 
the Rev. J. D, Wingtield Digby, M.A., father of the bride- 
groom, vicar of Coleshill, Warwickshire, assisted by the Rev. 
EK. Bower, M.A., rector of Closeworth. The duties of best 
man were ably performed by the Hon. F. Pepys, cousin of the 
bridegroom. 

We understand that the marriage of Major-General Francis 
Seymour, C. B., and Miss Wickham will take place at Horsing- 
ton, Somersetshire, on Wednesday, the 25th inst. 

A marriage is arranged to take place in September between 
Miss Margaret Bruce, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, and Mr, Douglas Richmond, son of the Rev. Henry S. 

Richmond, rector of Wyck Risington, Gloucestershire. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr, Charlcs Howe Knox, of 
Ballinrobe, County Mayo, 8th Hussars, and aide-de-camp to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Miss Henrietta Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. Sir W. Gibson Craig, of 
Riccarton, Bart., Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

Trish probate of the will of the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Plunkett, Earl of Fingall, K.P., P.C., of Killeen Castle, 
Meath, Ireland, and of Woolhampton Lodge, Berks, was sealed 
in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate in London on the 14th ult., 
the personalty being sworn under 70,0001. 

The will of the Right Hon. John Cam Hobhouse, Baron 
Broughton, G.C.B., P.C., F.R.S., of Broughton Gifford, Wilt- 
shire, and 42, Berkeley-square, was proved in London on the 
29th ult., and the personalty sworn under 250,0002. The 
executors are the Right Hon. William Nathaniel Massey, one 
of the members of the Supreme Council of India; Mr. 
Henry Danby Seymour, M.P.,; and Mr. William Phelps, 
solicitor, London. To Mr. Massey he leaves 65001; 
Mr. Seymour and Mr. Phelps each 2001; and to Mr. 
Phelps a further legacy of 3,000/. The will bears date 
April 11, 1865; a codicil July 28 following, and a 
second codicil January 28, 1867.- His lordship has, by his 
will, directed that his diaries, manuscripts, correspondence, 
and other papers, both official and private, may be delivered 
to the trustees of the British Museum, to be kept without 
examination until the year 1900, when, if desirable, they may 
be published ; and, by a codicil, he desires that such as re- 
late to the business of the State, and more particularly to the 
Sovereign under whose orders they were written, shall not be 
made public without the sanction of the reigning sovereign. 
The testator has made a liberal provision for his two daugh- 
ters—Charlotte, wife of Colonel Dudley Wilmot Carleton 
(Coldstream Guards); and Sophia, wife of the Hon. John 
Strange Jocelyn, second son of the present Earl of Roden, His 
books and plate and the residue of his property are to be held 
as heirlooms by the person beneficially entitled to the real 
estate. 

The will of Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart., late M.P., 
J.P., was proved in the London court on the 20th ult., and 
the personalty sworn under 35,000/., the executor and 
trustees appointed being his eldest son, Sir Charles Went- 

| worth Dilke, Bart., and his cousins, Messrs. Henry and John 
Snooke. To the two latter he leaves each a legacy of 5001. 
The will is dated November 24, 1864. The p-esents the late 
baronet received from Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Uonsort, and from the junior members of the Royal 
Family, and also the presents from foreign sovereigns, are to 
be held by his son and successor, and to descend as heir: 
looms. ‘The testator has made a liberal provision for his son 
Ashton, and bequests to his mother-in-law, to others forming 
part of his establishment, and to his servants, appointing his 
son, now Sir Charles, residuary legatee. 

The will of Sir John Edmund De Beauvoir, Bart., formerly 
M.P., for Windsor,, of Johnstown, Dublin, who died at his 
London residence in Upper Gloucester-place, at the age 
of seventy-five, was proved in London, under a nominal 
sum, Sir John leaves no issue. He is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his only surviving brother, now Sir Charles 
Manly Browne, Bart, 

The late Admiral Sir Charles Howe Fremantle, G.C.B., 
died intestate. His personal estate was administered to 
under 25,0002. ° 

The will of the late Mrs. Eliza Doncaster, of Winthorpe, 
Ninos who died June 21 last, was proved under 

2, 0000. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

Tue Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm an nri 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble--Self acting. a: Pee 
obtained by a pr ovokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record, For Butter, 23, 10d.- 3s. 6d 
4s, Gd., 53. Od. Lor Provisions, 63. 9d. 7s. 9a ’8s 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other ” Beverages bs. Od., 
7s, Gd., 8s. 9d., 103. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of He) Laat: Sane oe Potter, Stella Lamp Depét, 

xtord- near -d. where is a 
eit Cadlaron: ) the Oxford, where is also sold the 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs, §. A, Auien’s Wortp’s Hain Restorer or 
DRESSING hever fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs, S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depot, 256, High Holborn, London, 
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Interesting Hiems, 


Tue Indépendance Belge states that Miss Burdett Coutts 
has accepted the invitation of the town of Liege to attend the 
Jétes at the forthcoming ‘‘ Tir International.” 

Mrs. Heatherley, hon. secretary of the Women’s Club and 
Institute, 77, Newman-street, W., writes to say that the 
Ladies’ Secular Club mentioned in the case of Faithfull v. 
Grant is not the institution on behalf of which she acts.’ Mrs. 
Heatherley adds that the Women’s Club and Institute has 
been in active operation about six months. 

The standard for Don Carlos, now in Paris, and which the 
Pretender hopes to hoist over the palace at Madrid, is of silk, 
and was executed by the wife of Don Carlos, aided by six dis- 
tinguished Spanish ladies. 

The Dean of Windsor has done away with a great scandal. 
He has issued notices that St. George’s Chapel will in future 
be open to visitors every week-day from twelve till four, and 
that the officials are forbidden to receive any gratuity. 

Fourteen days ago Manchester was horrified by the dis- 
covery of the body of a woman in the canal at Pendleton, 
bearing marks which led to the belief that she had been 
foully murdered. The body was identified at the inquest as 
that of Kate Macdonald, who had been missing since Christ- 
mas last. It was buried, and on Sunday the missing woman 
Macdonald made her appearance at Salford Police-station, 

At a recent meeting of the Enniscorthy Board of Guardians 
it was reported that Lady Portsmouth had, with her wonted 
kindness of heart, sent five scrap albums full of illustrations, 
with the wish of supplying some recreation and amusement to 
the bedridden patients of the Infirmary. The albums were 
inspected and much admired, and the Board recorded her 
ladyship’s letter on the minutes of the proceedings, with their 
emphatic thanks for the great kindness shown to the poor in- 
mates of the house. Lady Portsmouth had also sent five 
pounds to provide the workhouse children with a tea party 
and evening’s amusement. 

Bathing costume is becoming to be recognised as of con- 
siderable importance. A club as been formed by the lady 
bathers at Dieppe, and they wear a ‘‘vetement” of stout white 
merino, close-fitting to the shape, and bound at the knees 
with searlet ribbon, a scarlet sash round the waist, and a scar- 
let ruche round the neck , short sleeves, looped with scarlet 
bows, and a casquette of the same material as the ‘‘ vetement,” 
with a scarlet peak. 

A young girl named Caroline Ketchum, seventeen years old, 
was stabbed three times in the City-park, New Orleans, on 
the 24th ult., by her seducer, one Salvador Carlotte, because 
she threatened to prevent him from marrying another. He 
consented to spare her further wounds when she had sworn 
never to tell who had stabbed her ; and, leaving her to die, he 
hurried away. The girl managed to drag herself to a _police- 
station, where her wounds were pronounced mortal. She was 
removed to a hospital. To the repeated solicitations of Cap- 
tain Cain she refused to reveal the name of her assassin ; but 
in her delirium she uttered his name. On this clue he was 
arrested, and the discovery of his blood-stained clothes fully 
established the charge. 

Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, while stepping from a 
yacht into a boat at the Cowes Regatta, missed her footing and 
fell into the sea. Fortunately she sustained no injury beyond 
a shock and a ducking. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley has consented to preside over 
the education department of the Social Science Association at 
the forthcoming Congress to be held at Bristol between the 
29th of September and the 6th of October next. 

The death is reported from Constantinople of the wife of 
Kiamil Bey. This lady (the sister of two other remarkable 
women, the wives of the late Fuad Pasha and of Cabouli Pasha) 
was considered the leader of the French party in Turkish 
female society. She spoke French fluently, and was a good 
musician ; her daughters were brought up with the same ac- 
complishments, and before marriage used to accept invita- 
tions to European balls, where they danced with young 
gentlemen. The wife of Cabouli Pasha is also distinguished 
for her accomplishments, and was the first Turkish lady who 
consented to be photographed, not only with the yashmak, but 
without. There is no reason to suppose that the example of 
these ladies and their few associates has any material in- 
fluence on the opinions of men or women. ‘There is, among 
many, a desire to profit by western improvements ; but there 
is a stronger desire to revive the glory of the empire on its 
ancient foundations. 

Mr. H. D. Jencken, an Englishman, writes from Lorca (an 
ancient Moorish town of Spain) on August 7, a detailed ac- 
count of a murderous attack upon him at that place on the 
20th July. This attack was made under the extraordinary 
pretext that he was one of the suspected ‘‘ Tios del Sain,” or 
child-stealers, to whom reports have imputed the horrible 
crime of catching and butchering young children for the pur- 
pose of using the fat of their entrails to repair the telegraph 
wires. It should be mentioned that Mr. Jencken, who is a 
barrister, was engaged about professional duties in the locality. 

A cabman was charged last week at the Westminster Police- 
court with having used insolent and indecent language to a 
lady whom he had taken as a ‘‘ fare,” and from whom he de- 
manded more than she believed to be legally his due. He 
was fined 3/., with the alternative of six weeks’ imprisonment, 
and his licence was suspended for two months. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has just opened the Manchester Dis- 
trict Schools for Orphans and Necessitous Children of Ware- 
housemen and Clerks. The building has been erected at 
Cheadle Hulme, near Stockport, the foundation-stone having 
been laid by Earl Granville in 1867. The school, which has 
been built and will be maintained by voluntary donations 
and subscriptions, and in aid of which the Manchester Half- 
holiday Committee raised the liberal sum of 4,000/., has been 
opened free of debt, and on Saturday fifty-one ladies presented 
to the Countess of Ellesmere purses containing the aggregate 
sum of 910/., which was handed over to the building com- 
mittee on behalf of the institution. 


‘apoleon T, 
gift, forty sh 
canals, These shares were all the 
suance of various laws relative to 
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lapse of time. She appealed to the Emperor in his Council of 
State, and the Council has now expressed an opinion that it 
cannot interfere, but at the same time declares that there is 
nothing to prevent the plaintiff from trying her right in an 
ordinary court of law. More, therefore, will be heard of the 
case. ‘The shares, with arrears of dividends, are now worth 
upwards of 40,0000. 

A curious recovery of a ring is narrated by a Newfoundland 
aper, which was shown by a gentleman from Trinity Bay, a 
ady’s gold wedding ring, taken from the entrails of a codfish 

caught off Hants Harbour. The ring was a very solid and 
substantial one, perfectly plain, and bearing the inscription 
upon the inner circle, cut in old English, or ‘black letter ” 
style—‘‘ May God above continew (sic.) our love.” 

__W. M. Haynie, of Sacramento, who has a large number of 
silkworms, lost 500,000 in one night. He attempted to hatch 
them by artificial heat, and to economise the heat by running 
steam pipes through the building. In the night creosote was 
produced by condensation, and the worms were poisoned. 

Another action against a railway company has been tried at 
Croydon. A lady named Bridges sought to recover damages 
from the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company for 
an injury sustained by her through a fallon getting out of one 
of the carriages of the Company. According to the case for 
the plaintiff, the train recommenced moving as she was getting 
out of the carriage. Several of the passengers, however, were 
called, and stated that she was getting out before the train 
had stopped, and the jury found a verdict for the Company. 
The Lord Chief Baron said he quite concurred in the verdict. 

A young girl, about four years of age, daughter of William 
Ostel, blacksmith, Whickham, died last week from hydro- 
phobia. The girl was bitten on the arm by a large retriever 
dog about a month ago. 

The noble offer made to the Turkish Government by Miss 
Burdett Coutts to repair the works for the supply of water to 
Jerusalem, at her own cost, has been declined. Tbe Turkish 
Government, however, have promised to undertake this work. 


An Italian lady, the Contessa Armanda Sartores Ribrandi 
Cattaneo da Novara, has been murdered in a first-class rail- 
way carriage of the night train running from Naples to Rome 
and Florence. The Countess was living apart from her 
husband, and had only been a short time at Naples. Her 
residence was at Voghera, in the north of Italy. She was in 
the habit of receiving while at the Southern capital several 
officers of a cavalry regiment, one of whom, Lieutenant Negri, 
made a desperate attempt to stab her one night after the 
company. had left the house. His reason, so it is stated, was 
that the lady had refused to write a letter to her friends to 
say that she had committed suicide. The Countess was 
rescued by the landlord, but deemed it prudent after this 
occurence to leave Naples. Two officers and the landlord Contieri, 
accompanied her as far as Caserta, where they left her, the 
Countess refusing their company any further, as she had no 
longer any fear. On the train arriving at Isoletta, the 
station on the Roman frontier, the body of the unfortunate 
woman was found extended on the floor of the carriage, a 
revolver at her feet, a pistol-shot in her head, and her hands 
covered with blood and cut as if by glass. More than this is 
not known at present. Some assert they saw Negri get into 
a third-class carriage, dressed as a civilian, in the same train 
by which the Countess left, and that his cap was found near 
her. If so, he is suspected of having walked along the foot- 
board to her carriage, and of having shot her through the 
window. Of him nothing has yet been heard. 

The sister of the imprisoned nun, Barbara Ubryk, who is 
still living at Warsaw, has communicated to a Polish paper 
(the Daily Courier) some further particulars of her history. 
It appears from her statement that her parents were small 
landed proprietors, and that they died young, leaving four 
daughters. Of these Anna, afterwards named Barbara, was 
brought up by her aunt, and afterwards sent to the school of 
the Order of the Visitation. Here she became ill, upon which 
she was taken by the Countess Dziewanowska into her house. 
As soon as her health began to improve she again begged to 
be taken to the Convent of the Visitation, but she was re- 
fused admission. She then obtained an introduction to the 
Carmelite Convent at Cracow, and since then her family 
heard nothing more of her, except that she had become insane 
and waswelltreated. Jnone of the letters sent to Eleanor Ubryk 
(Barbara’s sister) by the abbess of the convent, that lady thus 
expresses herself : ‘‘ The news which you received about the 
iliness of your sister is correct. She has been suffering froma 
severe mental disorder for the last three years, and is subject 
to very violent fits. If you lament her unfortunate position, 
we do s> even more. We have to pay a great deal for her 
medical treatment, and are in constant fear of her. It is very 
painful to us that, as the physicians say, she must have suf- 
fered from this illness before, and we were never told of it ; 
for if we had known it she would not have been admitted to 
our convent. You may be quite at ease as to the treatment 
of your sister ; we do her no harm, and she would be unhappy 
if she were anywhere else. The convent is a great protection 
to her, though God has made her a great and heavy cross to 
us.”’ This letter is dated August 11, 1851. 

A letter from Berne states that on the 3rd inst. the wife 
of a Dresden banker, whose name the writer does not give, 
was killed almost on the same spot on the Alps where Mr. 
Elliot lost his life three weeks since. The body was recovered 
the next day. 

On Saturday afternoon last week the pier at Worthing was 
the scene of an occurrence which created great excitement, 
and which might have had, but for the presence of mind of a 
visitor, a fatal termination. Amidst a crowd of promenaders, 
a child fell into the sea at a point where the water is unusually 
deep. A gentleman standing by, who fortunately proved to 
be askilful diver, aroused by the confusion and by the screams 
of a servant in charge of the child, instantly plunged into the 
water, and with great exertions recovered the child just at 
the moment of its probable final disappearance. The gentle- 
man was Mr. Mapleson, the director of the Italian Opera, 
who happened to be resident in Worthing for a brief period. 

A story is told in a Paris paper of a new method for recover- 
ing one’s debts. The other day a crowd gathered in the 
vicinity of the Odéon round a girl with a wooden leg, whom 
a gentleman at an adjoining window was apostrophising with 
loud cries and gesticulations. It turned out that the girl was 
a washerwoman who had gone to the gentleman to ask for 
payment of her bill, and finding that the money was not 
forthcoming, she had siezed her customer’s wooden leg, which 
was lying in a corner, and had walked off declaring that she 
would not return it till she was paid. 

The accounts received of the Emperor's féte on Sunday 
show that the day passed off in a more than usually quiet 
manner. The Imperial Family have generally made it a rule 
to pass the 15th of August together, but dispersion was on 
Sunday the order of the day. The Empress took a trip to 
Cherbourg to visit her new yacht, the Prince Imperial was at 
Chalons, Prince Napoleon at Villers-sur-Mer, the Princess 
Mathilde at Enghein, and the Chief of the State on a sofa at 
Saint Cloud. The Triumphal Arch was splendidly illuminated 
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at night with coloured lamps. On the summit of the arch 
was an immense imperial crown, and underneath the name 
“Napoleon.” The arch was further hung round with garlands 
and other devices, and the names of the most brilliant victories 
of. the First Empire flamed forth amidst the other trophies: 
The evening was beautifully calm, and the illuminations 22 

fireworks appeared to the greatest advantage. 

A shocking outrage, which may, it is feared, prove fatal, WS 
perpetrated on Monday afternoon in the neighbourhood of thé 
Old Kent-road. In Trafalgar-road, just opposite the Victory 
Tavern, resides Mr. Peake, a Controller of Excise, with b's 
family, all of whom had gone out except Mrs. Peake and ber 
youngest daughter, aged about tifteen. At about 4 
quarter to three, Mrs. Peake, who was lying dow? 
in the back bedroom, was aroused by a man_enteriDg 
the room, and on her saying something about ‘his robbing 
the house” the fellow struck her a violent blow on the lefé 
temple with a ‘‘jemmy.” He then turned to leave the room, 
but hearing Mrs. Peake cry out, he returned and struck ber 
down with another severe blow on the crown of the head. 
The daughter, who was upstairs dressing, hearing the noise, Was 
descending, when she saw the ruffian with the blood-staine 
““jemmy” in his hand. She rushed back, locked the doo? 
ran to the window, and screamed for assistance. Mr. Wriggles- 
worth, the proprietor of the Victory Tavern, his barmen, aD 
others, rushed to the place, but too late to intercept the 
robbers, for the fellow who so brutally wounded Mrs. Peake 
had a confederate. They have since, however, been appte’ 
hended. 

In Scotland the pearl fishery of the present year, so far 45 
it has gone, is a failure. Fewer pearls have been found, aD 
of those obtained none are of great value ; though, indeed, w® 
have heard of one pearl which fetched a sum of 20/. ; it was 
found in the Tay. Even the smaller pearls have not bee? 
obtained so readily as during former seasons. This result was 
foretold. ‘The pearl fishery being free to all, without need of 
licence, and with no rules for its regulation, 2 mob of people 
who have nothing better to do may annually be found *‘ pearl 
diving.” Anybody may search for pearls without let oF 
hindrance in any river in Scotland ; and thus the destruction 
of the bivalve which contains the pearl goes on unceasinglY, 
during the summer season, when the rivers are shallow. 
the pearl fishery in Scotland is not regulated in some way, } 
may be safely prophesied that in a few years it will be quite 
exhausted. 

A CuHiLp KILLED By Irs Fatner.—A few weeks since @ 
licensed victualler, named Charles Nicholson, residing 4 
Portsmouth, had a quarrel with his wife, at whom he threw 
plate, which, however, missed her and struck his sod; 
Benjamin Nicholson, aged one year and eleven months, 
fracturing his skull. The poor little fellow lingered until 
Sunday, when death put an end to his sufferings. An inquest 
was held last evening. Nicholson has been in custody, but 
liberated on bail. 


EVENING. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


CHILD ! let me journey on my way; 
It is already cold and late, 

The closing of a dreary day, 
And I may neither pause nor wait. 


Why sing tome? So tenderly, 
So strangely sounds thy noontide song ! 
What was the word? Love? Love? Ah me! 
I had forgotten it so long. 


And yet, I think, in days long past, 

I think the word once sounded sweet ! 
But now the road is darkening fast, 

I go where rest the weary feet. 


The darkening road winds surely on, 
And slower flag the steps, and slower ; 
My early fire is dead and gone, 
And every hour I feel it more. 


At Lambeth parish church on a recent Sunday morning the 
publication of the banns of marriage occupied a longer time 
than the reading of the sermon. 

Maximinian’s Wipow AND NapoLeon.—The aversion of 
the Empress Charlotte for every token of the Emperor of the 
French is so well known that in a general way all busts aD 
portraits of him are sedulously kept out of her sight. Never: 
theless, it happened inadvertently the other day that at 
country villa whither she was taken for change of air, a larg@ 
ornamental marble bust of him stood in one of the rooms. 
is reported that she discovered it instantly on entering thé 
apartment, and, saluting it loudly with the title of Betrayers 
she ran up to the pedestal, and, with an almost incredible 
exertion, dashed it to the ground. 

SELLING Babies By Auction.—A California manager has 
adopted the expedient with regard to babies at the theatre 
which the manager of the Royal Alfred, in London, was com 
pelled to abandon. AIl mothers bringing infants in arms are 
required to leave them in a side room next the box-oflices 
where they are checked or tagged in such manner as not t0 
get ‘‘mixed,” and to escape the accident of mistaken identity: 
This was done at the Alfred, but the mothers did not comé 
for their babies, and the theatre was thus made a sor 
of foundling hospital; but at Gold-hill, in California, the 
door-keeper of Piper’s Opera-house is subject to no embarrass- 
ment whatever about the uncalled-for babies. He sends the™ 
to an auction store. They are sold for the benefit of ta 
management. At Gold-hill a baby is a wellspring of hapP!" 
ness worth many ounces of the precious metal ; in the Ne 
Cut, Lambeth, a baby is oftentimes a little squalling incubus 
to be shaken off. The world has its contrasts. 


Science AND ArtT.—A striking instance of the immens@ 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power ? 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a wate”: 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interes?” 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of wat¢ d- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bor 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-h! 2 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full desorsP 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with they 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prins 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic 8° 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs for 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable ¢ 3 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphley 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchas®, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are ar 
enabled to select any article they , may require, and have? 
forwarded with perfect safety, 
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Dates Anteresting UD ob. 


Yr BROKEN VOWS. 
8, Town that I promised to wed you, at least I don't think 
Andee pyc iepts 
nd T felt Iwas quite in earnest— it was only six months ago; 
Our neighbours did all congratulate, and call us a 
Ana andsome pair, 
hema gave up the back drawing-room that we might 
ave quiet there. 


“ed you said I was quite, quite perfect, and never a word I 
T = 
Yon ontradict all your nonsense, not even by way of a jcke. 
ad your own way from the first, dear (except when I 
fy anted mine); 
You had fulfilled my ideal, our life had been clear sunshine. 


B 

Nh Really a man engaged, dear, is nothing but whim and 
D; price 3 

1d you think I would leave off valsing ?—not e’en for a 
Overs peace ! 
Use you'r a stick and can’t dance, Sir, must I be a stick 
Mu and sit still ? 


ae a mere machine, Sir, because you’ve a headstrong 
ul? 


Beca 


I 
Shey you were poor as a rat, dear, yet you were the man 1 
T : OSe 5 
don’t care one bit for the money, but I cannot get on with- 
NS Are clothes ; 
I find that my daily gowns, dear, cost more than your 
So; daily bread, 
it's nothing but generous love, dear, that tells me we must 
not wed. 


Besides, don’t you smell of smoke, Sir, and lose all your 
Silver at cards ? 
€ckon your whist and cheroots a new piano would buy at 
Th rard’s, 
€n a wife costs not more than a club, dear, but both are too 
So Much I must own ; 
Choose ’twixt the wife and the club, dear, and be happy 
With either, alone. 
Yet 


» alas! I can ne’er love another so fondly as I have loved 
», YOU ; 
It's purely unselfish regard, dear, that makes me seem false 
and untrue ; 
uld almost give up valse and galop, I could almost sur- 
anes self- will, 

uld wed you with rapture to-morrow, could you pay my 
last Milliner’s Bill ! , 


ont long ago there died, in Hull, an organ bellows-blower ; 
es of those singular individuals who took great pride in his 
thy ation. The ablest organ-player in the land could not 
‘nk more of his position or capabilities than did this blower. 
1 all occasions of special organ performances he was ready to 
Ie is assistance, under the impression that the regular 
Wer at the place of performance was not equal to the task. 
be organists, too, speak of the man as a remarkably steady 
= ower, However wheezy and imperfect the bellows, he was 
eae to supply a steady wind. Illness, however, overtook him, 
Nd as his end approached he was concious of it, and appeared 
sh ave only one want, and that was that a bellows handle 
Culd be placed by his side in the coffin; a request which 
48 actually complied with. 
7 Girt Fourteen YEARS ASLEEP.—We take the follow- 
rahe Curious account from an American paper: Miss Susan 
sroline Godsey, the sleeping wonder, died at her mother’s 
lath” some eight miles from Hickman, on Wednesday, the 
th, of July. The history of Miss Godsey is well known to 
= public, a statement of her wonderful condition having 
ite published extensively by the press of the United States. 
, the time of her death Miss Godsey was about twenty-six 
ven of age, and had been asleep, as described, about fourteen 
ook The existence of this wonderful state of coma, or pre- 
buy eral disposition to sleep, has been doubted by many, 
: the fact is indisputable. Indeed, some twelve months 
SP Miss Godsey was taken to Nashville and other places for 
lbition, but we understand many even of the physicians 
hi ‘ ashville looked upon the case with suspicion. The 
Story of the case is briefly—when about twelve years of 
~ She was taken with a severe chill, and treated accordingly by 
she Physician. As the fever which followed her chill subsided 
= fellina deep sleep, in which condition she has remained ever 
: Ce, except at intervals. It was her custom at first to awake 
wovlarly twice in every twenty-four hours, and, singularly, 
In a few minutes of the same hours each day ; but of 


To 


ly 


later years she awoke oftener, so much so that many consi- 
dered it an indication of her final recovery. She would remain 
awake five, ten, or perhaps fifteen minutes, and then gradu- 
ally drop off to sleep again. When asleep it was utterly im- 
possible to arouse her. She never complained of bodily pain, 
though when asleep she was very nervous at times, and ap- 
peared to suffer considerably by the violent twitching and 
jerking of her muscles and limbs, and her hands clenched 
tightly, as if enduring severe pain, but when awake she did 
not appear to suffer except from a drowsy, gaping inclination, 
and a persistent effort to cleanse her throat of phlegm. She 
generally passed into sleep through violent paroxysm, which 
would last, perhaps, five minutes, and she would then sleep 
awhile as calmly and quiet as an infant. Miss Godsey was of 
medium size, and her limbs and muscles were well propor- 
tioned and developed, and grew considerably after her afflic- 
tion. 


Bhe Humonrist. 
———————_> 


A gentleman observing a servant-girl, who was left-handed, 
placing the knives and forks on the dinner-table in the same 
awkward position, remarked to her that she was laying them 
left-handed. ‘‘ Oh, indade,”’ said she, ‘‘so I have ! Be plased 
Sir, to help me to turn the table round.” 

A Hint.—A young lady once hinted to a gentleman that 
her thimble was nearly worn out, and asked what reward she 
should receive for her industry. He made answer the next 
day by sending her a new one, with the following lines :— 

‘‘T send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope will fit when you try it ; 
It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it.” 

CompaNIons IN AnmMs.—Twin babies. 

Teacher.—‘‘Gerty, you were a very good girl to-day.” 
Gerty.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; I couldn’t help being good ; I had 
a stiff neck.” 

A PRETTY LITTLE ALPHABET FOR PRETTY LITTLE LADIES, 

By an Old Bachelor. 

is Miss Alice, the belle of the ball ; 4 
is her boot, with heel three inches tall ; 
is the chignon she puts on her head ; 
is the dye used to turn her curls red ; 
is her ear, which is wax as a dolly’s ; 
is the fashion which prompts all these follies ; 
is her glove, of the daintiest kid ; 
is her hand, which is, luckily, hid ; 
is the impudent look of the lass ; 
’s her sham jewelry—tinsel and glass ; 
is a knot of false hair—don’t defend her ; 
’s the tight lacing to make her waist slender ; 
is the mode she is dressed in to-night ; 
is her neck, made with pearl-powder white ; 
is an ornament put on with grace ; 
is the paint which o’erplasters her face ; 
is the quaintness of Fashion’s mad freaks ; 
is the rouge Alice puts on her cheeks ; 
is the stocking displayed when she walks ; 
the false teeth that she shows when she talks ; 
’s unreality—bane of the age ; 
the vain feeling that makes it the rage ; 

W ’s the wickedness, wantonness, waste ; 

X_ the excesses of ladies of taste (?) ; 

Y perhaps, is you, my ingenuous youth, } 

ZZ who're a zany, and think Beauty Truth. 

A girl presenting herself for a situation at a house ‘ where 
no Irish need apply,” in answer to the question where she 
came from, said, ‘‘Shure, couldn’t ye persave by me accint 
that it’s Frinch I am ?” 

| HOW TO LEARN THE PIANO KEYS, 
All the G and A keys 
Are between the black threes, 
And ’tween the twos are all the D's, 
Then on the right side of the threes 
Will be found the B’s and C’s ; 
But on the left side of the threes 
Are all the F’s and all the E’s. 


(From Punch.) 

A DistincuisHEeD Tourist.—Mrs. Malaprop is abroad with 
her husband and a Currier, and from the accounts which have 
come to hand of her progress, appears to be making rather a 
wide circuit in her travels, letters having been received from 
her dated Aches-la-Chapel,; The Ague, Humbug, Kissing’em, 
Turreen, and Whistbaden. She writes that she was delighted 
with the Rind and not surprised at the colour of the Roan. 
Her descriptions of Lake Lemon, the Jargonelles, the Hearts 
Mountains, and the Simpleton Pass are very remarkable, and 
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(SOLouRED PORTRAITS of | 


The ie Collins, George Macdonald, and Charles Dickens. 
as Brie Four, in carte-de-visite size, but unmounted, so nasa 
€ sui i alb scrap- x : 
Screen, itable either for the album, scrap-book, or the North London 


Post free, 9 stamps—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 


Set-street, London. 


DRESSES 


SILK VELYVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM 1s. 114p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
ATTER, 13p., 23p., 3}p., 43p., & 63p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH Is. 43d, 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, 1s. 11}p., 2s. 1lp., 38. ll. & 4s. 11D. 


THR L 


Many of the above less than half the original cost. 


S. LEWIS & C 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


Out this day, price 1s., post free for 13 Stamps, 


Wi LEBRATED AUTHORS—viz., Alfred Tennyson, MPEDIMENTS of SP EECH 
’ 
I STAMMERING and STUTTERING ; their Causes 


> London: H RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


IN SILK, 


DRESSES FOR 


By Axsorts Smitn, M.D., late Physician to 


Consumption Hospital, &c. 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


effective, without being elaborate, 


THE LADY’S 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegantl 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 2ls, Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


the Jury Mountains she describes as Grand. When last heard 
of, Mrs, M. was going to Ruin. 
SONG OF THE SNOB. 
Travelling in Pursuit of Royalty. 
Thro’ the world, thro’ the world, follow and find them, 
Dog all their footsteps, and mob them right well : 
Stare in their faces, and strut close behind them, 
So all hope of their resting in peace you'll dispel. 
(From Fun.) 

BELLE RinGErs.—One hundred women are stated to have 
been present recently at a prize fight in Massachusetts. We 
fear the marriageable men in those parts must be very slow to 
take a hint, or the women would never have been driven to 
demonstrate in such a way how they are wedded to the Ring. 

The First Rose of Summer.—Hedge-rows. ; 

Suitable Spot for a Brass Band Contest.—Tooting-common, 

Going out oF Broom.—Mrs. Blcomer has abandoned the 
style of dress which she invented, and to which she gave her 
name. Will her followers follow her example in this? Or 
will some of the strong-minded outs hold out like ‘‘the last 
rose of summer, left Bloomering alone?” 

‘‘Onz Goop TurN DESERVES ANOTHER.” —Mamma: ‘Why, 
Willie, dear, what a dirty pinafore you have on !”—Willie: 
‘Well, Ma, it isn’t my fault—I’ve turned it three times this 
morning.” 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


IN the pleasant spring-time weather— 
Rosy morns and purple eves— 
When the little birds together 
Sit and sing among the leaves, 
Then it seems as if the shadows, 
With their interlacing boughs, 
Had been hung above the meadows 
For the plighting of their vows ! 


In the lighter, warmer weather, 
When the music softly rests, 

And they go to work together 
For the building of their nests ; 

Then the branches, for a wonder, 
Seem uplifted everywhere, 

To be props and pillars under 
Little houses in the air, 


But when we see the meeting 
Of the lives that are to run 
Henceforward to the beating 
Of two hearts that are as one, 
When we hear the holy taking 
Of the vows that cannot break, 
Then it seems as if the making 
Of the world was for their sake. 
ALICE CARY. 


Hirths, Marriages, md Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28, 6d. each.J 


. BIRTHS. 
On the 14th inst., at 6, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, S.W., the wife of the Rev 
W. H. Beverley, of a daughter. 
On the 14th inst., at Victoria-road, Reading, the wife of W. T. Kinnersley, 
Esq., of Binfield Manor, Berks, of a son. 
On the 16th inst., at The Elms, Weybridge, the wife of W. Reid, Esq., of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 14th inst., at All Saint’s Church, Kingston-upon-Thames, by the Rev. 
D. Fraser, M.A., Vicar of Halsted, Essex, A. S. Boom, Esq., of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, and late of H.M.’s 15th Regiment, to Eliza Charlotte, elder daughter of 
W. A. Boyle, Esq., of 24, Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

On the 4th inst., at the Parish Church of Torre, Torquay, Thomas Henry, 
Esq., to Alive, daughter of the late Nathaniel Berry, Esq., barrister-at-law. 


DEATHS. 

On the lithinst., at Clifford Cottage, Lower Norwood, Mrs. G. Longuet, aged 
seventy-eight. 

At No. 3, Beaufort-gardens, S.W., London, M. M. Morris, widow of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Morris, C.B., 17th Lancers, and A.A.-General to the 
Forces in Bombay. 

On the 14th inst., at Bridge House, Harrow-road, Mr. W. M. Stevenson, aged 


fifty-six. 
On the 13th inst., at 4, Portiand-place, Reading, Sarah Sprackling, widow of 
the Rev. E. White, of Thatcham, Berks, aged fifty-five. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS—WARNING TO 
MorueERs.—-The little attacks of illness attending childhood, 
though apparently trifling and evanescent, leave marks 
behind them when they recur frequently. The temper be- 
coines irritable, and the complexion soon grows murky. It 
is the duty of all having the care of chilcren to attend 
instantly to their trivial maladies, for the radical removal of 
which Holloway’s remedies have received the most encourag- 
ing and constant praise for a quarter of a century. They are 
mild in operation, yet effective in purpose, and readily 
applied by any attentive nurse. In all skin diseases, tetter, 
ringworm, tooth rash, and every kind of eruption, the sooth- 
ing power of Holloway’s Ointment is most gratifying. 


THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, <&c. 


NEW COSTUMES. 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. The 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for Braiding, from 1s. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
. each. 


J. BEDFORD & CO”S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 
SS ESS eS, TR eee eee ae eee ee ere 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY ? 


I ; Z ’ : 
S a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Haye entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


THIS DAY. 
OF, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


‘An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy ¢ rticles gratis and post-free, 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and ‘Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls, 8d., 2s,, 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 3s, 6d, 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CaRRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillinge or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 
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feet ONE CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTIIES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
or Lacc, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est:tbrished 1820. Cash only. 


TFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


fee OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Tstablished 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-strect, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE GOVERNESSE®Y’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


i 
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Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


Q5(;, OXFORD STREET, thiee doors 
2 


west of the Pantheon (in accordance with 
previous announcements), is now open for the supply of 
WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large 
or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 
prices.—POWNCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included.—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


MEETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 

INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
tion, o by post for two stamps. 


RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets, old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-oifice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite an 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
MiILEs DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


fe LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
earnens for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

See No. 845.—Juxxy Lixp writes: “I confirm 
the tes imony already 80 general,” 

Testimonial No, 621.—Lovrsa Pyxe writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuaex Costa writes: Iam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency,” 

Testimonial 4,126.—ArcuBisuor Manning writes: ‘I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor .s decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 

chords. 
"Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


B’ okfriars-road London, and all Chemists. 
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64, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 5/. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
_~ Washing, ' Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, FleetSt., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitech Machine, ‘“‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Cenvenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51, 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
SPHWIN GC MACHINES. 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


~ Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, 


Dublin, 1865; Paris, 1867. 


OXFORD-STREET, 


“THE SIMPSON” KEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hceusehold Furniture. 


LONDON. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R. E, SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “new rameyy SEWING MIACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


NEWCASTLE.... 
EDINBURGH 
GLascow.. 


ee enee 


Soutn Lonpon.. 8, Newington Causeway. 

LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. 

MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. 

.. 58, Northumberlant St. 

.... 107, Prince’s Street. 

65, Buchanan Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories, 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 

in every class of Sewing. 

AS Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


The ‘peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours, 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dust .... 69, Grafton Street. 
Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
BrisTtoL .. 19, High Street. 
Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DIET. 


su POLS o,, 


= 


Ty 
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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 
Corn. 


[Aveust 21, 1869. _ 


THE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A. 
Contents for August, 1869 :— 


THE TRIALS OF MARGARET BRANDRETH. 
Chaps. VIII. and 1X. By S. R. Townshend Mayet 
F.R.S.L. With an Illustration by Charles Gliddon. nzie 


THE BISHUPS OF LINCOLN. By the Rev. Macke 
E. C. Walcott, B.D. 


THE TREASURES OF OUR HILLS. Chap. i. BY 
Margaret Plues. 


MR. CHURCHWARDEN WURZEL. By Cuthbert Bed® 


“OH! MR. GREGG! MY THUMB!” Chaps. Iv.and¥: 
By Lawrence W. Burton, 


WHAT THE MOUNTAIN SAID TO THE MAIDEN: 
By the Rev. Samuel J. Stone, B.A. 


OUR CHURCH MUSIC. By the Rev. W. Wilkinson. 


A LONELY LIFE, Chaps. XI. and XII By & 
Stanley Arnold. 


WEST COUNTRY FOLK-LORE. 


DAYBREAK IN ITALY. 
Emma Leslie. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-roW* 
a ae 


STORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. BY 


G. E. SARGENT. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE EXILE’S TRUST: a Tale of thé 
French Revolution ; and other Stories. By FRANC BS 
BROWNE, Author of “The Foundling of the Fens,” ke. 
Engravings. ‘Leisure Hour Library.” 1s,, neat covers 
2s., handsomely bound in boards. 


PANORAMIC SERIES, consisting of 
Twelve Pictures printed in Oil Colours, with DescriP* 
tive Letter-press, and folding in an Ornamental Cover- 
each set ; on linen, untearable, 1s. each. 
1, History of Joseph. | 2. History of the Bible. 


LORAL REWARD CARDS. Packet 
B, containing Sixteen Cards, 8d. per packet. 

Rexicious Tracr Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 

Piccadilly. Brighton Depot, 31, Western-road. 


By 8. M. G. 
Chaps. XI. and XII. BY 


Just published, 
(THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS, and 


the Employment of Women of the Upper Classe 
Educationally Considered. Two Lectures by W. B: 
Hopesoy, LL.D. Second edition, much enlarged, with 
Appendix and Notes, crown 8yo, pp. xvi—116, cloth, 3s. 0 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, E-C: 


(JLEARANCE SALE of all_kinds of 
Cheap and Useful Drapery, Dresses, Silks, LineD® 
Sheetings, Dress Trimmings, Hosiery, Ribbons, Unde? 
Clothing, Mantles, Jackets, &c. Being the close of th? 
present Season, we are clearing out at marvellous price 
for cheapness. Large lots and remains of all the Season's 
Stock. 
Patterns of any Goods sent post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ge 
(HEAP FANCY DRESSES, Suitable 


for Travelling or Sea-side Wear, from 4s, 9d. to 12s. 9% 
the Dress of 12 yards, or any length cut. 

Real Scotch Serges in every seasonable colour, from 64d. 
to 1s. 6}d. a yard. 

Patterns of the largest Fancy Dress Stock in the tra@9 
sent post free to any address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£9 400) WORTH oF saLvaGe 
2 DRAPERY, sayed from the late Fire 
the Premises of Messrs. BODEN and PRATT, Old-EstaD 
lished Drapers, of 31, Chalk Farm-road, 

We have purchased the whole of the Stock of the above 
Firm, consisting of almost every description of Genera, 
Drapery, which is more or less damaged by Fire 4? 
Water. 

The Stock will be offered for Sale on our Premises, cons 
mencing every morning at 10 o’clock, and will be continue’ 
for about 14 days, commencing at the same hour each 

We would earnestly recommend our Customers to @ 2 
their visits as early in the day as possible, to ensure mor’ 
prompt and careful attention, with a much better choice 
of the SALVAGE STOCK. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
34 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C; 


tt Sater ees ee 
JAPANESE SILKS, First-rate in 


Quality, at 28. 6id. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article co U ni 
be durable. ‘The Germans have succeeded in designing 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both fig ce 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing P’ d. 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a jimite 
number of pieces at 2s. 6}d. 

HARVEY & CO. 
Patterns Sent. 


ie ee ee 
NESW MORNING DRESSES, Gente? 


Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d-» ons 
12s. 9d, the full dress; French Merino in all colours, f? 
quality at 2s, che yard; not to be equalled, 
Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO. 


BLACK CASHMERE LOOS! 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric Cone 
fully 


rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fear’ 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 

Samples Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. 
ee 
Rich SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 


31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Gacy 

and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warT® 

for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO., 


s. 


Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, me 


THE WANZER LooK-stiTcH 
L SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .«. 
witto, to work by hand or foot .. +> uw 
The success of these new Machines has bee Maddition 
dented, and the Company, having erec’ ener orde 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete Lists frees 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. ANY: : 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMP 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


Avcust 21, 1869.] 
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NEw. NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
ross E. By Rowxanp M. Forp. In One Voi., pos® 
2 Price 10s, 6d. 
te Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
There are good people in the story, who have their 
d in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
. Fouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
= Minnie solely for the good people. He does not 
ice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 


ni ; ; ; 
; the white white, and there are no neutral tints."— 
tsman, 


Tewar, 
Much 


A 
same is character-painting in the novel before us, 
a Will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
re bears him along.”—Courant. 
bitio he plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
~on of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 
he Story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
a the reader with a lofty conception of the eternal 
Re Ples of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 
oust he plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ain, Worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
= spactt and his characters are well delineated.”— 
here ey Herald. 
hot bras Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
Coure 8 to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Circular. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
« rtice 7s, 6a 
a a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
aatr emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
Stap n their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 


regs 


iT7 . 
i ie long since we have come across a book 80 original 
a spd le and treatment as this unpretending little 
+ Wai —Lloyd’s Paper. 
‘ eee in an easy, flowing style, the various incident 
*Derseq eee and some capital character sketches inter- 
Nite —City Press. 
a = a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
as er er, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
&stern Daity Mercury. 
Cos me of the early chapters of the tale are excellent,”— 
¢ 
— this one-volume novel there is a simple and cleve 
contra, of a young man who, from the meanest bepnnlng, 
Dokeern to earn for himself a name and position.”—The 
“ aod 
tere is a freshness and originality in many passage 
4S very attractive.”—Guardian. 


LOUIs DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
z. ¥ Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8yo, price ds. 
aa ritten in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
tan, depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
dard, 
« 
Pre. Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
Sent true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
Bae character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
all ; He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
tee Ories, for while His parables are made to teach 
With truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
ang te offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
thin, able, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
&8 which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
ys ‘Ale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
whe wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
ee both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
Longa emer Baptist Magazine. 
On: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YVIL’S END. A Poem. By H. A. 
5 Burerre. Crown $yo, cloth, price 2s. 
= are tale itself—one of the ¢ olden times’—is well told, 
iis incidents are well arranged. As a poem, ‘Wyvil’s 
_ takes high ground. It is spirited, and the language 
Suitable to the story."—Worcester Herald. 


& 
of sahere is vigour in some of the stanzas, and the feclings 
Morse are traced with an earnestness that frequently 
suite to power.”—Public Opinion. 
D = narrative, ‘Wyvil’s End’ is full of interest ; as a 
= ’ It is in parts impassioned and subtle. Mr. Burette 
wit PS his details or his personages with great accuracy and 
Much artistic force.—The Leader. 


HE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
Y Wituasm Gitzest, Author of “Shirley Hall 
\sylum,” &c, Crown 8yvo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 

> a price 3s. 6d. 

alreane® Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 

M Y most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 

7 Ows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

thet? tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
Under class of English society immediately before the 

Beng nation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 

il state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 


& 
the ,she Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
Tye which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 


Um.’”_4 theneum. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
y ivine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
or € late Rey, E. Herwoop. 
epee little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
t ourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
hi Rare are most prominently set forth by one who was 
f Specially qualified, by haying to pass through the 
Resent istion. The author has recently died, and th 
Trion €dition has been published at the desire of the 
idow of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
Prefixer children. In the preface to the second edition, 
$ Dayi a to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
Wor | Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Never a heart book.” His ‘description is a true one. 
thom & book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
deg 8 heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
Se varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
in iS d of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
ON «g €8 the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
ang YMpathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
treet; Pot Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
Yersity es illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad 
Tous, . The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
reg a there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
Ce in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


A ul; 
Ls and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Diy ““ven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 


Matie wry v's of A 
Tescriptign nical, Religious, Theological. With a 


ct with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 


Grapy tO With reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele 


& 
Wri . * 
vt — with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 
Sheps Oinees vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
5 : 


cf 
We ae Sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
eg, TVe = our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
Pointin Merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
heg SF ©ut the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
his ability." Public Opinion. 


ONdon. w 
don: WILLIAM FREEMAN 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘“‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrecriy smooTH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. — 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. ‘ 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


“45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


{ Have been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free... 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 8s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove’ 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Ail IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. Bead Patterns, 


12'S poons, plabloge..cccterssctecessascarsccacses iescereene £116 0 ree eat Lio 
yee, ee Dessert a. vrarz. Sono a coco bobuposmeoe too pramyi-15276 i 118 0 
Ne haileepge Od Wt bere ae AENER Sees Sorcerer ctor wae O12 9 As rt oP 11 6 
te ly Peace acer ebber ener ERO Serecihy ie aU ow Oana sees 0 6 0 

6 ny ee OT a eherees epetterdha neve end cca pei LPH oe sed Says: 0 8 6 

2 Be OU GLAVY itett.t.cetits teeter tetev tes nintnige com 0 el2e86 . 017 O 

Dilvadleg 4 Sauce revicrsssesseesescstse cette airtixis ey A) se UP oe a .. 0 8 6 

UME SE SOU this, .cescrssesssteeesete 012 9 015 0 

12 Forks, Table ..............0008 2 6 0 3 1 0 
12 Se Dessert tecsccesss 114 0 260 
£9 14 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
oTick — RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


8 2, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS. 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 


also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALKS, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


AND 
LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s, 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 13d. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 
toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
required medical attendance and medicine without the 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
th> time of their confinement, on the recommendation of 
stupscribers. 
,442 women were thus assisted last year. 

Tne applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additional 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every street 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Cen- 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 
solicited, 


J. SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. ‘ 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free, 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS 
INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for Household 
and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison. Household, 6d.; 
scouring, 4d. perlb. Sold everywhere. —McDOUGALL 
BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E.C. ; 
Manchester, Port-street. 


PEAMPTION'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
emedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick- 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. : 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy 
until they biing on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
ouly be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism. 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 


been tried in vain. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid., 1s. 1id., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
W TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to J OHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. : 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 


efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and awaiting of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, Lon don. 
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WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS & ADDITIONS 
- PERFECT FORALL KINDS OF WORK. 
3ALE ROOMS, 139. RECENT ST LONDON 


“See that your garments are made with a Lock-Stitch Machine.’—Vide PUNCH, April 17, 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S- 
SITLENI-WORKING 


Es LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


PAPER. [Aucusr 21, 1869. 
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WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS & ADDIT 

| PERFECT FORALL KINDS OF WORM oN 
SALE ROOMS, 139,REGENT ST LON 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES—No. 4: COMPARING THE STITCHES. 
THE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK-STITCH versus THE SINGLE-THREAD CHAIN-STITCH. 


SINGLE-THREAD CHAIN-STITCH MACHINES were introduced a number 
of years since, before the public was fully alive to the importance of Sewing Machines as a household 
or commercial article, and before anyone but actual makers understood there was a difference in the 
stitches made by the various machines, To the great detriment of the trade, machines using but 
one thread, and making a Chain-Stitch, have been from time to time vigorously and expensively 
advertised, which resulted in the sale of some, to the disappointment of the purchaser and the con- 
demnation of all Sewing Machines, in consequence of the liability of this particular stitch to ravel, 
irritate the wearer of a garment made by it, and often entirely wash out in the laundry ; hence the 
remarks often made by vendors of ladies’ under-clothing, shirts, &., anxious to take an order, ‘ Oh, 
we can warrant our work, for it is all done by hand,” &c. Happily, the public are becoming better 
educated in the mysteries of Sewing Machine Stitches, and some are able to tell at a glance which 
stitch is the strongest, most economical, and useful in the make of a garment. All Sewing Machines 
require a certain amount of tact—some in the smallest degree—to work them, and it is bad taste in 
any vendor to represent their machin2s as being so simple as almost to run themselves ; or thata 
machine, because it uses but one thread and makes the Chain-Stitch, is less labour to work, less 
trouble to learn, and has less machinery ; often the reverse is the case, and we know of a Chain- 
Stitch firm who intimate that their machines are so simple as to require no instruction, and yet 
devote thirty-two pages of printed matter, crown octavo, to giving instructions. There are numerous 
‘‘ tricks ” resorted to by some sellers of the Single-Thread Chain-Stitch—such as having a Lock-Stitch 


Machine on their premises and purposely sewing a seam badly, so that it will break the thread by a- 


strain, or gape open by pulling apart. Another common trick is to sew a seam with the Lock-Stitch 
and cut it every quarter or half-inch, and then pull so as to break the thread or tear the fabric—as if 
it was ever required in the making of any garment that the fabric should be cut at intervals—garments 
being usually cut first and sewed afterwards, instead of vice versd. A few illustrations will be 
sufficient to show the two stitches and their comparative merits, First, we give The “ LOCK- 
STITCH ” as made by the WHEELER AND WILSON Machine. 


The Lock-Stitch is formed with two threads, one upon each surface of the fabric, sewed and 
interlocked in the centre of it. It forms an elastic seam that cannot be ravelled, and as strong as 
the fabric itself, About two and a-half yards of thread are required for one yard of seam? 


Is formed with a single thread, as follows: A loop of thread is thrust through the fabric to be sewed, 
and held open until the thread is again looped and thrust through the fabric and through the first 
loop. This second loop is held open until a third has been formed and thrust through it. A suc- 
cession of these loopings forms the seams. The seam upon one side of the fabric presents a single 
line of thread, but upon the other side there is a ridge formed by the succession of loops, which, 
without any other of its numerous defects, is a serious objection to the wearer of a garment made 
by it. About four and a-half yards of thread are required for a yard of seam. 


Fig. 3.—The Single-Thread Chain-Stitch sewed loose, 


In order to show its exact formation, its liability to ravel, and the care which should be taken that 
no stitzhes are missed, 


Fig. 4.—Single-Thread Chain-Stitch missed. 
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A seam formed by this stitch may be ravelled like a stocking, by pulling the end of the thread 
at the close of the seam, as in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. Or, should a stitch be missed, the whole seam may 
be ravelled from that point without breaking the thread. Hence the propriety of examining each 
seum made by this stiteh, which of course involves a loss of time. Caution should be used in pull- 
ing any stray end of thread showing itself on articles made with this stitch. The results are some- 
times ludicrous. 


Fig, 5.—Lock-Stitch dropped. 


The effect of dropping a stitch with the Lock-Stitch Machine is simply having a stitch of double 
the ordinary:length, with no danger of ravelling. 


Fig, 6.—Single-Thread Chain-Stitch ripping, 


By gently pulling the fabric apart, as in fig. 6; the facility with which seams formed by this stitch 


may be ripped, without ravelling, and their liability to ravel, render them valueless for the general 
purposes of sewing. 


Fig. '7.—Single-Thread Chain-Stitch wash¢e out. 


It is always necessary to inspect clothing done by this stitch before sending to the laundry, - 
see that the ends are well fastened, and no threads in the centre of the seam broken, otherw!s 
garments apparently well made when sent out may return unmade. 


Fig. 8.—Appearance of the Single-Thread Chain-Stitch 
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Destroyed by gentle rubbing without breaking the thread, showing the loops of thread on one side of 
what once was a seam, and the holes made by the needle on the other. 


Fig. 9.—Further result of very gentle pulling. 


Showing the unbroken thread and the unworn fabric damaged by unsightly holes, and thread wasted. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK-STITOH is never known to give ways 
but lasts longer than the garment itself; and when properly sewn, even on sleazy material, is 9 
elastic as the substance itself 3 yet advocates of the Single-Thread Chain Stitch inform the public tha 
a Lock-Stitch seam easily gives way by pulling the fabric apart, and in the same advertisement ass 
that it cannot be removed “ without destruction of the fabric”—a strange incongruity of reasoning 
both assertions being equally devoid of truth. With any machines seams may be sewed imperfectlY: ’ 
and with all machines the operator must in some degree adapt materials and modes of sewing to the 
machines, and vice versa. With either stitch it is useless to sew a seam on sleazy material on the 
bias with a tight tension and long stitch, as the thread being less elastic than the fabric, it must gi¥® 
way if violently pulled ; the same result would follow with the best of hand-sewing. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK-STITCH is alike on both sides of al! 
material, the smallest amount of care being required to arrange the single tension to produce thi# 
effect, the appearance of the two stitches being almost identical on the upper side, thus— 


ame ee oes ees oe = Cee ewe eos goes oe 


But on the wrong or under side very different (see for comparison Figs. 1 and 2); and when missed 

stitches occur, which are much less liable with the Lock-Stitch, there is no waste of thread or dang@ 

of the seam giving way (see for comparison Figs. 4 and 5). ‘ 
Economy of thread, and especially silk, in a family is of great consideration, and with mant 

facturers of all kinds of clothing almost the first. In a previous “N ote,” No 2, we have given a ta 

of the exact quantity used by either stitch, which we append : — 


Quantity of thread required to form one yard of seam. 
DL | 
SINGLE-THREAD CHAIN-STITCH. WHEELER AND WILSON’S LOCK-STITCH. 
I SERIES BR AS DH hie 


4} yards, 24 yards. 


The waste of thread in the Lock-Stitch (termed “ends ”), clung to by the advocates of the Singlt 
Thread Chain as a strong point, may amount to four or five inches in a seam, say of 100 yards; bY’ 
if the waste was the same in every yard, it would still be a most vital point in favour of economy; 
be recognised in the household, as it already is among manufacturers, Entanglements, mista es, 
and waste of materials are as liable to occur with either stitch, but this is reduced to the smalles 
importance with a worker of only ordinary ability. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK-STITCH MACHINES aro, mo 
simple and easily managed. But this is not the only desideratum in the purchase of a Sew! 4: 
Machine: it should do good work, and make a reliable stitch—one that can be depended _upo”* 
Nothing is more vexatious than to find the seam of a garment, ready to be put on, partially undone 
stray ends hanging, requiring the constant supervision of some one of the family, lest the memV@ 
become partially unclothed at an inopportune moment. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON M’F’G. CO. have just issued a new patter 
Card, Illustrative of the various adaptations of their Machine. It contains samples of each eer 
of work at one view, and proves what they state as to the capabilities of the Lock-Stitch Mach} 
They will be happy to send it, post-free, to anyone who will apply for it, and they are always g!4 
show the working of the Machine to anyone who will call at either of their establishments. 


CAUTION.—all parties making use of the name of this firm for the purpose of selling Imitation Machines, or for aDy 
other unlawful purpose, wiil be prosecuted. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S SILENT-WORKING SEWING MACHINES. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


139, REGENT STREET, and 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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